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+ Be it Known te one and all that es of 
this date, the 20th day of August 1974 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY is estab- 
lished; incorporating 
Loyola of Montreal 
and Sir George 
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_TY YEARS AGO THIS MAN 
BOUGHT HIS VOLVO BECAUSE | 
iT WAS ADVERTISED AS THE 


Nl YEAR CAR. 
NN 
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14 years ago, Marcel Follens, a tobacco farmer from 
Delhi, Ontario acquired a valuable piece of machinery. [ijeaee 
This 1966 Volvo. ag SF 
He bought it because ads of the time said Volvos were Semen 
so durable they lasted an average of 11 years in Sweden. & : y. 
“The car I owned at the time was nowhere near |1 years Sue 
old and it was already falling apart,” Mr. Follens recalls. & 
“Trading it in for my Volvo was one of the smartest things Hag 
I ever did. I’ve driven this car a total of 146,000 miles, 
much of it through my fields on short, dusty runs. Yet, 
when I take it out on the expressway it still has the power 
to pass just like it used to. After 14 years, I feel this Volvo 
and I still have a future together.” 
It doesn’t take 14 years to love a Volvo. Statistics show 
that 9 out of 10 people who buy new Volvos are happy too. 
So if you’re unhappy with your current car, do what 
Mr. Follens did after reading oneofour WOLN7O 
ads. Buy one of our cars. A car you can believe in. 
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Merger of Loyola and Sir George first 
came up in the mid '60s. Education 
department officials met with Sir George 
administrators and Concordia rector John 
O’Brien was there as dean of arts; Robert 
C. Rae was principal at the time. And the 
idea seemed pretty distant, O’Brien says 
today. 

Times change. Rapid enrolment growth 
at both schools in the 60s jumbled the 


case, expand evening operations, in Sir 
George's, improve its full-time operation— 
blurred distinctions more. Both the Jesuits 
and the YMCA were receding in the order 
of things at these expanding schools. 
Loyola wanted to have university status. 
Sir George Williams already had it, 
although it only learned of the advantages 
of status after it had won it. Little did 
many administrators know the financial 


traditional Roman Catholic and Protestant 
communities each served. New faculty hired 
to meet the demand had more in common 





rewards that would come once public 
financing of universities became a serious 
proposition. A year after the charter was 


with their counterparts at the other in- 
stitution than they did with the traditions 
of the institutions that hired them. The 
kinds of things each school did—in Loyola’s 


changed allowing Sir George Williams to 

call itself a university—a move intended 
primarily to bolster its image with 

professional societies and other univer- Pp 
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sities—it received over $400,000, a decided 
improvement over the previous year’s 
allorment of $20,000. 

Quebec wasn't prepared to see a third 
English language university in Montreal and 
financing Loyola on a university scale made 
it an altogether bad proposition. It is 
interesting to note that Dr. Norris, the Sir 
George Williams principal at the time, was 
opposed to changing from college to 
university. He felt, not incorrectly, that the 
move would mean Sir George would no 
longer offer a general education for the 
‘“‘well rounded person’ but become a 
research institution for the expansion of 
knowledge. The battle lines between the 
researcher/ publisher and the teacher were 
drawn. 

Beginning with the Lesage government, 
the feeling grew that secular organization of 
higher education should be replaced with a 
new system on linguistic lines. Sir George 
at one stage held a series of talks with 
Marionopolis officials about the possibility 
of getting together. By 1968, the education 
department started pressing Sir George and 
Loyola to consider merger and each in- 
stitution established a committee to study 
the possibility. The major point of con- 
tention throughout the discussions was 
whether or not Concordia, or the New 
University, should be a federated institution 
with considerable campus autonomy or a 
completely merged institution. Tempers 
flared now and then right up to the point 
of merger in the summer of 1974 when 
both became one integrated university. 

Suspicions linger still in some quarters, 
but increasingly the merger is viewed with 
an approving eye in these unsettled times. 
The complicated process of merging 
academic and administrative departments is 
over at last; the cleaning and polishing of 
new quarters done, faculty and staff have 





turned to putting a Concordia stamp on 
things, devising new programs, new 
structures that are permitted because of 
combined resources. If you add up the time 
it takes to clean up loose ends from the old 
system, merge faculties and departments 
and then, after all that spend a year and a 
half devising new possibilities, it adds up to 
around five years, the Rector told me. ‘‘If 
things don’t start to happen after that 
time, people might well begin to wonder.”’ 
It's starting to happen. 
: Editor 


Obituaries 





James W. 
Bridges 


When Professor Emeritus James W. 
Bridges died August 30 at the age of 93, 
Concordia lost one of its pioneering 
spirits and Psychology, a precedent- 
setting scholar. The department of 
psychology, today a national front- 
runner in scholarly output (with 
disporportionately high research fund 
awards, given its size), can trace a 
record that goes back to the arrival of 
Bridges, who lent his name and efforts 
‘to a doubtful educational enterprise 
called Sir George Williams College. 

The year was 1940, before depart- 
ments as such had been created at the 
still unchartered college. Why he chose 
to come to Sir George after making 
such a successful life at McGill is best 
explained by his drive to break new 
ground. He had already earned the 
distinction of being Canada’s first 
psychology professor to teach in a 
medical school while at McGill. 
Professor Bridges was also said to have 
been the first Canadian to prepare a 
text on his particular field of abnormal 
psychology, Outline of Abnormal 
Psychology, one of five books he had 
published along with numerous 
research papers over the years. 

He once explained in his engagingly 
self-deprecating manner that he came 
to academic life because his father 
found him too lazy to work on the 
family farm in Prince Edward Island. 
The only solution his father could 
come to was to pack him off to McGill. 

Bridges graduated from McGill in 
1911, earning the Prince of Wales 
medal in philosophy, and went on to 
graduate work at Harvard where he 
obtained his doctorate in psychology. 
He interned at the’ Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital, the _ first 
psychology student to do so. He 
returned to Canada in 1921 to teach at 
the University of Toronto, and three 
years later, joined McGill's faculty of 
medicine where he remained until 
moving to Sir George in 1940. 


Sir George Williams College 
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James Bridges, at left, pictured during 
Charter Day ceremony; to his immediate 
left, former principal Henry F. Hall. 


presented a goldmine of opportunity 
for individuals like Bridges who 
thrived on setting precedents. The 
college had virtually nothing and 
needed everything in the way of 
academic programs and organization. 
Professor Bridges, who by 1941 
became the psychology department's 
first chairman, set out with his 
colleagues, what few there were, to 
build a core of courses in develop- 
mental and social psychology and 
general psychology. Early curricula 
also treated new areas such as in- 
dustrial psychology. 

Professor Bridges’ wider con- 
tribution to Sir George Williams was 
that he lent academic credence to an 
institution still desperately short of 
recognized scholars. PhDs were a 
rarity in the faculty. The college's 


degrees were still questioned by 
professional societies and some 
universities where Sir George 


graduates applied for graduate work. 
“Every acceptance of a graduate,” 
wrote professor D.B. Clarke in his 
history of Sir George, “was a victory 
and every refusal a disappointment.” 
Another endorsement of the concept of 
“night school” by such a respected 
scholar as Dr. Bridges added 
momentum to the cause of open 
education in Canada. 

Professor Bridges spent 23 years at 





Sir George, retiring in 1963, having 
accumulated memberships in a number 
of professional societies. He was a 
fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, a life 
member of the American 
Psychological Association and 
honorary president of the Canadian 
Psychological Association. 

He had built a distinguished career in 
psychology but he was on shaky 
ground when he ventured too far 
outside his discipline. Poetry, for 


Allison Hall Donohue 


Allison Donohue, secretary to SGW 
Alumni Director Matthew Ram, died 
August 10. Former Assistant to the 
Rector Stirling Dorrance sent this tribute 
from his home in Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia. 

It was a sad blow to me and my entire 
family to receive news of Allison Hall 
Donohue’s death. It was a shock that was 
in no measure lessened because we already 
knew, brief days before, her fatal 
condition had been diagnosed. 

She will be missed in the Sir George 
Williams alumni office where for the past 
four years she served Alumni Director 
Matthew Ram amiably and effectively. 
But her loss to all of us who came to know 
and love her, and laugh with her over the 
years, first at Loyola and then at 
Concordia, is much deeper. 

Allison had the rare facility of being 
able to take life and her work seriously 
without being the least bit grave about 
things. She had her full share of 
disappointment and loss but always 
maintained a healthy insistence on getting 
kicks out of happily remembered episodes 
of a career that included service in World 
War Il as an officer of the Women’s Royal 
Naval Service (the WRENS), years in 
business ministering to the needs of 
lawyers, realtors and stock brokers and 
finally landing in that most unreal of all 
worlds, the university. 

Allison Donohue, then Allison Hall, 
came to Loyola in 1965, first as secretary 
to then Assistant to the President, R.P. 
(Paddy) Duder; a year or so later she 
scurried back to the business world of then 


instance. By his own account he ap- 
peared to be as unsuited to poetry as he 
was to agriculture. He combined his 
love of science with his fondness for 
poetry and produced a volume entitled 
Meaning and Varieties of Love. 
Confided Professor Bridges to a 
Georgian reporter, “It pleased neither 
the scientists nor the poets.” 

Professor Bridges is survived by his 
wife, Ann Munn. Our sympathies to 
her and to those who know the void his 
death has made. 





Allison Donobus 


thriving Montreal for resuscitation. Bern- 
ie McCallum, at that time Director of 
Alumni Affairs, and I were both needed 
a secretary to process and conceal the 
mysterious work that we conducted in our 
respective areas of development and 
alumni work. 

We talked Allison into coming back and 
joining us as we sailed confident and 
confused into the exciting golden days of 
the *60s at Loyola. And what days they 
were! Days of invigorating memory to 
some, fully forgettable to others. We were 
the team of bagmen, publicity and 
promotion hacks and not quite respectable 
outriders of the president’s caravan—in 
the university but not quite of it. 
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And it was Allison, together with Viola 
Soles, then Manes, Father Malone’s 
secretary, who held us all together, often 
risking life and limb, and always alert to 
protect us from the slings and arrows of 
outraged academics who looked upon our 
operations as an early version of ‘‘dirty 
tricks’’. And so it was; and partly because 
it was, Loyola managed its impudent sally 
against the forces of dissembling govern- 
ments, of recalcitrant financial interests 
and impecunious alumni, of ungrateful 
faculty and even for brief moments, the 
truth. 

They were days of lectures by insuff- 
erable do-gooders, visits by drunken 
ambassadors, receptions for self-seeking 
benefactors, the celebration of instantly 
created traditions—all aimed at promoting 
a shining image, a stay of execution and a 
few hundred thousand more needed 
bucks, for dear old Loyola. Ignatius 
himself would have been proud of us. 

It was, typically for Allison, on April 
Fools Day, 1971 that she took as her first 
husband, genial, gracious, hilarious and 
fiercely devoted Dr Arthur Donohue, 
Class of *28, and as I recall the first 
president of the Loyola Alumni Associa- 
tion (depending of course on what date one 
assigns the establishment of that venerable 
organization). For the three and a half 
short years they were married—Arthur 
died in January 1975 after a lengthy 
illness—they made a fun home together... 
Allison, Arthur, her dog Piper, and his © 
cat Satchmo. 

The merger of Loyola and Sir George 
was in process through those years. I took 
off for the best part of a year on what has 
euphemistically been called a study-leave 
and Allison/Arthur/Piper/Satchmo took 
over the care and keeping of that part of 
my family that chose to remain’ behind 
while we traipsed around Europe. All 
because those months before merger were 
times of heightened university intrigue, 
Allison kept my espionage network in 
order and functioning with regular reports 
to the Costa del Sol and the Riviera. 

Others can recall the dry facts of 
Allison’s life of service. I choose to 
remember the many unconnected, often 
irrelevent, always irreverent and some- 
times seditious events that made up our 
working relationship. And her special 
humanity. 

We'll alt miss her. 





These have been great years for political 
scientists, and the key to them has been 
the public opinion poll. Every day almost 
every newspaper carries a poll conducted 
by some political scientist with the latest 
word on what voters are thinking. The 
result is that politicians can build 
campaigns around promises that they 
know most people want. Largely as a result 
of information gathered from polls, the 
Parti Quebecois has shifted its emphasis 
from independence to sovereignty to 
sovereignty-association and finally, per- 
haps, to the referendum question, ‘Are 
you in favour of a change? Any change? 
Sort of?’’? In the same way, federal 
politicians in the recent federal election 
were able to come out more foursquare 
than ever before on capital punishment, 
mortgage deductibility, and fuel prices. 
Thanks to polls, they knew exactly what 
voters wanted and what parties should 
stand for. There’s something wrong with 
that. 

This may sound naive, but isn’t our 
democratic system supposed to be based 
on the premise that politicians put forward 
ideas, and that we elect the ones whose 
ideas we find most attractive? Surely, 
power should not go to those who have the 
most money to hire pollsters and the least 
scruples about abandoning principles to 
meet the popular mood. Surely, it should 
be we who choose them, not they who 
choose us. Doesn’t it follow, then, that 
political scientists should spend less time 
informing politicians about voters? And 
more informing voters about politicans? 

Not all political scientists are pollsters, 
but those who are have the inside track to 
academic distinction. One good prediction 





Graeme Decarie, B.A. '57 [SGW), 
teaches Canadian history at Concordia, 
and is a regular columnist. 


Graeme Decarie 
Column 


Education 
for whom? 


about an election can create a reputation 
and can even sustain it through a decade 
or more of bad guesses. With such benefits 
to be gained from serving an elite, no 
wonder other disciplines are doing the 
same. 

Take Medicine, for example. It does a 
fine job of training doctors in the 
mysteries of dealing with their patients. 
But who trains us patients to deal with 
doctors? No doubt, doctors are well 
intentioned in their treatments. But 
intentions of just that sort, I have heard, 
pave the road to hell. How are we to 
judge? , 
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Take the Commerce courses we offer. 
Lots of good stuff there on how to 
convince people to buy a product, how to 
manage a work force, and how to 
manipulate the tax laws. But precious 
little on how we are to resist the 
convincing, to manage according to our 
needs, and to cope with the extra tax 
burden we get when someone else has the 
learning to manipulate the law. 

So long as we do whatever we do in 
groups, sociologists have our behavior 
taped from the cradle to the grave. What 
for? Isn’t it possible that such knowledge 
gives its holders, from social workers to 
advertisers, to demagogues, the power to 
alter and direct our behavior? Where are 
the courses that tell us groups how to cope 
with the behavior of sociologists? 

Reading a university calendar is like 
taking a voyage into megalomania with so 
many programmes offering power to a 
favoured few. 

A noted Canadian writer once studied 
English at the old Sir George Williams 
College, but he dropped out. It was a waste 
of time, he said, because the English 
Department could teach him nothing of 
writing. It could teach only criticism. That 
was intended as a condemnation of the 
department, but I would take it as high 
praise. There, at least, were teachers who 
did not teach the few to reach and 
influence the many, but taught the many 
to understand and evaluate what the few 
were trying to do to them. 

It will be difficult to reverse the 
university’s drift toward power-selling. 
Academics are too attracted to power and 
the powerful—even when their only 
relationship to power is that of the Judas 
goat. Maybe there is some academic leader 
among us who will rise and save us. 
Maybe he’s just waiting for the poll 
results. 


Correspondence 


An institute by any other name 


I was appalled to learn that the new 
institute at Concordia devoted to 
women’s studies has been named after 
Simone de Beauvoir. Whatever her 
contributions to women’s liberation (and 
I concede they may have been con- 
siderable) many of us are equally likely 
to think of her as a neurotic intellectual 
who often devoted her undoubted 
talents as an apologist for ruthless 
totalitarianism. 

My main point, however, is: surely the 
Institute should have been named for a 
Canadian woman, francophone and 
preferably Quebecois. Why not, for 
starters, Marguerite de Bourgeoys, Marie 
de l’Incarnation, Therese Casgrain, 
Gabrielle Roy, Madeleine Parent or 
Solange Chaput-Rolland? 

George S. Tomkins 
B.A. SGWU ’44, B.Sc. ’50 


Mair Verthuy, principal of Simone de 
Beauvotr Insitute, replies: 

It is always extremely gratifying to 
receive expression of interest (even 
negative!), particularly from an alumnus 
who is successfully pursuing a career so 
far away. In response to your remarks, I 
should like to explain how the name was 
chosen, without in any way questioning 
your right to continue to oppose it. 

A group of approximately forty 
women—faculty, staff and students— 
worked on the brief to Senate, 
recommending the establishment of the 
Institute. After the document was 
completed, this same group met to 
deliberate on and recommend a name. 
The discussion was heated; many of the 
arguments you put forward were raised, 
and some of the names you suggest were 
considered. 

Nevertheless, when a vote was taken, 
there was an absolute majority in favour 
of using Simone de Beauvoir. I am sure 
you will agree that democracy must 
prevail and that frequently. while not 
agreeing as individuals, we must respect 
the wishes of the majority. 


Ad Policy 


In a recent issue of your magazine, | 
noticed you ran an ‘advert’ of the Foster 
Parents Plan of Canada. | think it’s an 
excellent idea, to remind graduates of 
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those less fortunate. These children will 
probably never have a Sir George 
(Concordia) as we were privileged to 
have. As graduates we can help in even a 
small way. I myself am a foster mother to 
three boys, one in Indonesia, one in 
Peru, and one in Africa. 

May the ‘advert’ produce another 
foster parent. 
Norma Johnston 
BA ’54 Evening Division 


Essential poetry 


It was on reading about Bonsecours 
Editions (May-June) that the idea of 
writing came to me. Being a graduate 
from Concordia University ('76), I 
believe that it might interest you what | 
am up to now. I have begun a publishing 
house which has so far printed two 
books: Imstants by Marco Fraticelli and 
Queror by Antonio D’Alfonso. Both 
students are graduates from Loyola: 
Fraticelli from the '65 class, D’ Alfonso 
from the ’75 class. 

Guernica has so far helped two 
students (Ex-students) to express 
themselves. We shall be coming out with 
two more titles by the end of the year. A 
collection of poems, Conceptions by Jane 
Dick, another graduate from Loyola 
College, is forthcoming and will be part 
of the Essential Poets Series to which also 
belong our first two titles. An essay on 
Italian politics and how these learnt 
much from the Chilean experience will 
be published under another series called 
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Collection Essats. Carlos Enriques is the 
author of this pamphlet. He is also by 
the way a graduate from Sir George 
Williams. 

Carmen Irigoyen 


Kitsch revisited 


No! Concordia Kitsch is not dead at 
the Concordia Bookstore. I am writing in 
regards to your article in the Concordia 
University Magazine in your May/June 
issue. In fact, the bookstore will be 
stocking crested and uncrested material 
in a much larger volume than in past 
years. The bookstore also realizes the 
importance of College Kitsch for 
University spirit and morale and intends 
to do something about it. Such items as 
T-shirts, mugs, glasses, sweat shirts, 
carry-all bags, book bags, decals, 
notebooks, rings, have all been 
researched and most of these items will 
be available in the fall of this year for the 
commencement of classes and University 
activities associated with the beginning 
of another term. 

A version of the T-shirt that appeared 
on your cover will also be available in 
September at the University Bookstore. 

We are also/ prepared for accepting 
special orders for departments that 
would like their own T-shirt or other 
memento of their days at Concordia. 

I was glad to see that enthusiasm still 
exists for these items as we are en- 
deavoring once again to promote 
University pride and consciousness. 

Lina Lipscombe 
Manager 
Concordia University Bookstore 


Good issue 


Just a note of encouragement. Your 
May/June issue was both enjoyable 
reading and well laid out. Your selection 
and diversity of articles were very well 
done. In particular, ‘‘That Balkan 
Business,’’ ‘‘Forging Backward,’’ and 
‘“‘The Party’s Over’’ were the type of 
articles one can appreciate—articles 
usually not found in other publications: 

This is the type of publication I favour 
as an alumni magazine. Certainly, the 
May/June issue is the best yet. Keep it 
coming—I enjoy reading it. 

John A. Neysmith, 
B.Com, ’68, B.A. ’72 (SGW) 


These have been great years for political 
scientists, and the key to them has been 
the public opinion poll. Every day almost 
every newspaper carries a poll conducted 
by some political scientist with the latest 
word on what voters are thinking. The 
result is that politicians can build 
campaigns around promises that they 
know most people want. Largely as a result 
of information gathered from polls, the 
Parti Quebecois has shifted its emphasis 
from independence to sovereignty to 
sovereignty-association and finally, per- 
haps, to the referendum question, ‘‘Are 
you in favour of a change? Any change? 
Sort of?’’ In the same way, federal 
politicians in the recent federal election 
were able to come out more foursquare 
than ever before on capital punishment, 
mortgage deductibility, and fuel prices. 
Thanks to polls, they knew exactly what 
voters wanted and what parties should 
stand for. There’s something wrong with 
that. 

This may sound naive, but isn’t our 
democratic system supposed to be based 
on the premise that politicians put forward 
ideas, and that we elect the ones whose 
ideas we find most attractive? Surely, 
power should not go to those who have the 
most money to hire pollsters and the least 
scruples about abandoning principles to 
meet the popular mood. Surely, it should 
be we who choose them, not they who 
choose us. Doesn’t it follow, then, that 
political scientists should spend less time 
informing politicians about voters? And 
more informing voters about politicans? 

Not all political scientists are pollsters, 
but those who are have the inside track to 
academic distinction. One good prediction 





Graeme Decarie, B.A. '57 [SGW), 
teaches Canadian history at Concordia, 
and is a regular columnist. 


Graeme Decarie 
Column 








Education 
for whom? 


about an election can create a reputation 
and can even sustain it through a decade 
or more of bad guesses. With such benefits 
to be gained from serving an elite, no 
wonder other disciplines are doing the 
same. 

Take Medicine, for example. It does a 
fine job of training doctors in the 
mysteries of dealing with their patients. 
But who trains us patients to deal with 
doctors? No doubt, doctors are well 
intentioned in their treatments. But 
intentions of just that sort, I have heard, 
pave the road to hell. How are we to 
judge? , 
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Take the Commerce courses we offer. 
Lots of good stuff there on how to 
convince people to buy a product, how to 
manage a work force, and how to 
manipulate the tax laws. But precious 
little on how we are to resist the 
convincing, to manage according to our 
needs, and to cope with the extra tax 
burden we get when someone else has the 
learning to manipulate the law. 

So long as we do whatever we do in 
groups, sociologists have our behavior 
taped from the cradle to the grave. What 
for? Isn’t it possible that such knowledge 
gives its holders, from social workers to 
advertisers, to demagogues, the power to 
alter and direct our behavior? Where are 
the courses that tell us groups how to cope 
with the behavior of sociologists? 

Reading a university calendar is like 
taking a voyage into megalomania with so 
many programmes offering power to a 
favoured few. 

A noted Canadian writer once studied 
English at the old Sir George Williams 
College, but he dropped out. It was a waste 
of time, he said, because the English 
Department could teach him nothing of 
writing. It could teach only criticism. That 
was intended as a condemnation of the 
department, but I would take it as high 
praise. There, at least, were teachers who 
did not teach the few to reach and 
influence the many, but taught the many 
to understand and evaluate what the few 
were trying to do to them. 

It will be difficult to reverse the 
university's drift toward power-selling. 
Academics are too attracted to power and 
the powerful—even when their only 
relationship to power is that of the Judas 
goat. Maybe there is some academic leader 
among us who will rise and save us. 
Maybe he’s just waiting for the poll 
results. 
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Items of Interest 
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USSR: Land of Refuseniks, Nogoodniks 


English professor Mervyn Butov- 
sky’s three week spring trip to the 
Soviet Union started off with a bang. 

Customs, Moscow airport: baggage 
opened, literature, including a Russian 
translation of Leon Uris’ Exodus seized; 
pamphlets on Israel seized. 

And just when most of us would 
kneel before a Soviet official and say 
“Geez, I didn’t know, I didn’t mean it, 
SIR,” Butovsky’s lawyer wife tests her 
recently-honed knowledge of Soviet 
constitutional law on the official. 

Well, her nerve paid off to some 
degree. The Butovskys were permitted 
to take religious objects and books into 
the country, but the Israeli stuff would 
have to stay behind at the airport. A 
receipt for the embargoed material was 
issued. Constitutional provisions or 
not, the official couldn't give a tinker’s 
damn—the Israeli material was just not 
coming in. Nyet. 

And if you don't likeit... 

“Well, we had sort of anticipated 
this to some extent,” he said recently. 
Came time to go into an adjoining 
room for a body search and Butovsky 
figured it was time to quit the con- 
stitutional game. “By that time I had 
the sense we had pretty well played our 
cards to the end.” The losers in the next 
round might find themselves on the 
next plane back to Canada. 

Just as well the Butovskys got an 
early taste of Soviet bureaucracy. 
According to the Concordia professor, 
bureaucracy is everywhere and always 
in the way. “In airports and hotels 
there are always scenes of irate 
tourists, screaming about having 
missed planes and connections.” In- 
tourist, the state tourist agency, treats 
travellers “indifferently,” although 
tourism accounts for sizeable sums of 
foreign currency that Soviets have 
grown to know and love. 

Intourist doesn’t like you to leave 
home without them. “Tourist life is at 
complete variance with the life of the 
Soviet citizen,” Butovsky suggested. 
Step away from the government gloss 
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Mervyn Butovsky 
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of fine hotels and dining facilities and 
tourists find a marketplace “virtually 
empty” of goods. The food shortage is 
chronic: “In the three weeks we were 
there, we saw no green vegetables, and 
fruit made its appearance only in 
Moscow (just one of the several cities 


the Butovskys visited) in the form of. 


oranges.” 

In people’s homes, the Butovskys 
found other Soviet guests would 
decline a host's invitation to snack. 
“Everyone had an excuse—they were 
full, they had just eaten.” Etiquette in a 
society short on food _ obviously 
required guests staying clear of the 
host's pantry. Declined invitations 
happened too frequently to be coin- 
cidence, said Butovsky. 

The homes the Canadians went to 
were those of the so-called 
“Refuseniks,” Jews who want to 
emigrate and live where they can 
practice their religion and be free to 
attend Hebrew schools and universities 
of their choice, which Soviet life denies 
them. 

For the Jew who wants to leave, life 
can be an absolute hell in which he is 
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by stages forced to break the law and 
gradually become enmeshed in rules he 
can’t comply with, said Butovsky. 
Example: A Jew applies for an exit visa 
which can take years to get if it’s gotten 
at all; in the meantime, he’s been fired 
from his job because he’s a nogoodnik, 
and since Soviet citizens have to be 
employed, he is subject to being 
booked as a “parasite” and sent north 
to Siberia where officials no doubt find 
a few years’ worth of work for him. 
The process can involve an absurd 
mesh of traps, like one that requires an 
applicant to secure his parents’ per- 
mission, even though the applicant 
might be as much as 40 years old. 

Said Butovsky, summing up the 
experience: “For all the empathy you 
want to exude, there's a limit to what 
you can do. The result is a strong 
feeling of guilt, and that emotional 
cloud hangs over your head for the 
whole time.” But there are two sides to 
the fraction: “Being there seems to be 
one avenue of bringing comfort, in- 
forming them that another world exists 
outside.” 
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Concordia’s place 
in research 


Concordia offered a brief but spirited 


Music can be more than 
entertaining 


Music can be entertaining, and it can also be therapeutic, as Con- response to Camille Laurin’s 222 page 
cordia’s Annette Reiner tries to demonstrate in her regular sessions with spring dissertation on Quebec destiny as 
the mentally retarded of all ages. regards research and science. It calls for 

‘The socializing aspect is an important factor. Old familiar songs, ones an all-embracing science policy and a 
to which participants know the words, evoke old memories, and arouse a bureaucracy to carry it off. 
desire to come back to reality,’’ she told an interviewer recently. Reality Paramount among Concordia's 
for some is stepping out from a retreat of moody withdrawal and in the concerns was the green paper's apparent 
process, can mean added benefits of exercise; participants are encouraged exclusion of minorities in future plans 
to sing along and flex limbs to the music. and what Concordia called ‘‘the ex- 

Reiner, who conducts courses on music and music therapy for clusive’ concern for an employment 
professionals involved with geriatrics, learned her technique at a number policy for highly qualified - fran- 
of schools in Canada and the U.S. She studied at the Cleveland Institute cophones.’’ The university also com- 
of Music, the Toronto Conservatory, Case Western Reserve and Cleveland mitted to paper its thoughts on what a 
State. researcher was all about, and what the 


world he lived in was all about. It said 
researcher's loyalties were shaped by a 
supportive environment in which to carry 
on his explorations, not by stirring 
statements by institutional or com- 
munity leaders. The research community 
formed an elite, and research itself was 
much more than the collection and 
analysis of data, the Concordia response 
said. 

Managing and creating such an en- 
vironment had to involve researchers 
themselves in the decision making 
process, and if they were not a part of it, 
they wouldn’t be around for long. 

‘‘The state should have no illusions 
about what its money can buy.’’ 
Concordia used a pointed apalogy in 
making its case for researcher par- 
ticipation in developing and carrying out 
science policy. Without mentioning the 
perennial money loser Sidbec by name, 
Concordia said: “‘It is easy enough to 
purchase or subsidize a steel works... but 
it is a lot more difficult to build a 
profitable steel industry.’’ Sidbec has 
just put in for another billion dollar 
government infusion in the hope of 
becoming profit making. Even sub- 
sidizing can be tough after awhile. 

Concordia recognized the need for 
government to watch for needless 
duplication but warned that overzealous 
watchdogs could stifle productive rivalry. 

Universities must remain the home of 
research activity because they were the 
ee spawning ground of new researchers, as 
Annette Reiner in therapy session students could continue to be exposed to 
and inspired by the community's top % 
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researchers. It was also at universities 
where researchers could be exposed to 
the greatest number of intellectual peers. 
Costly new equipment should be ac- 
cessible to researchers from the 
universities either at other universities or 
off campus centres, Concordia said. 

The university took issue with the 
green paper’s suggestion that schools cut 
back on applied research. Applied 
research exposed the universities to 
practical problems, and their research 
graduates to employment opportunities 
outside the university world. Industrial 
contracts also helped finance the research 
infrastructure at universities, especially 
important in a period of tight university 
financing. What is more, Concordia 
said, ‘‘applied research truly flourishes 
only in scientific communities that have 
respect for basic research.”’ 

Concordia cautioned against creating a 
new bureaucracy with ‘‘convoluted 
organization charts’ and called for more 
government people who were informed 
about the nature and problems of 
science. While it was worthy to have a 
long range view of _ scientific 
requirements, Concordia suggested the 
concerns of the next five years shouldn't 
be eclipsed by concerns about the next 
50. 

In choosing  priorities—which a 
community of only six million must 
do—the government must recognize 
that Quebec is part of the world scientific 
community and cannot afford to be 
inward about what goals it sets for itself. 
The government should _ establish 


priorities but must not mire the scientific 


community in politics of the hour. 

For Concordia, the green paper ts a bit 
claustrophobic: ‘‘To devise a research 
policy based entirely on the role of the 


Quebec government amounts to 
dismantling the essential cultural 
universe.”’ 


Concordia officials also described the 
role of an anglophone university, 
stressing the mobility English provides 
across the international research com- 
munity. It suggested special provisions 
should be made for children’ of 
newcomers so that they would not be 
bound by the French-only schooling 
requirements of Law101 which militate 
against attracting outside researchers to 
Quebec. 

In closing, the university document 
reasserted the idea that the government 
should enhance the current structure 
rather than go through the ponderous 
process of creating new ones. 


Defence 





Geez, we shoulda spoke up 
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Diubaldo 


Run for cover. 

According to two Concordia 
historians, U.S.-Canada_ defence 
arrangements were made more for profit 
motives than strategic ones. Professors 
Richard Diubaldo and Steve Scheinberg 
studied the alliance through the post-war 
period. Their findings were recently 
published by the Department of 
National Defence’s Operational 
Research and Analysis Establishment. 

The historians weave a sorry tale of 
hapless Canucks dancing to Uncle Sam’s 
tune. ‘‘This held true for the 
development of Canadian-American 
resource policy which too often cloaked 
private economic conncerns in the guise 
of security interests,’’ they write. 

With massive defence projects un- 
derway—the Alaska highway was one of 
many—Americans began to accumulate 
to a frightening degree in Canada’s 
north. By the time their numbers 
reached 37,000 just at the close of World 
War II, the Mackenzie King government 
decided to act, buying out American 
interests in many of the joint defence 
establishments. 

Just as the King government managed 
to trim the Americans down, the cold 
war started heating up and_ the 
Americans began to swell once again, 
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manning the DEW line, the McGill line 
and other parts of the beefed up defence 
network. 

The sorry part of the story is that 
Canadians didn’t share the Soviet 
phobia Americans had. Americans, the 
authors say, perceived confrontation 
with the Russians as probable; the 
Canadians saw events only as 
possibilities. Between Canada’s late '40s 
dollar crisis and its burgeoning defence 
commitments, the True North Strong 
and Free was going broke. The balance 
of payments problem, vis 4 vis the U.S., 
was becoming chronic. Canadian 
resource industries pushed for expanded 
export quotas to the United States in the: 
meantime. 

The net result was that Canada’s 
balance of payments problem was 
alleviated all right, but Canada was sold 
off to the United States in the process. 
The authors suggest that the com- 
bination of forces started by defence 
concerns permanently locked Canada 
into its role as the hewer of wood for 
American industrial interests. 

Who's to blame? No one in particular, 
the professors say. The sad turn of events 
resulted from in  Diubaldo’s and 
Scheinberg’s words, ‘‘a failure of the 
collective nerve.’’ 
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The new buzzword in much of the 
university world these days is over- 
spectalization. The term flies through 
council debate, pops up in publicity 
booklets and probably forms flotillas 
across servings of alphabet soup in the 
faculty club dining room. Over- 
specialization, they say, reduces one’s 
opportunity to grow in a variety of in- 
tellectual pursuits and leads to crippling 
inflexibility in job hunting as demand 
for one type of employee recedes in 
favour of another. 

High drama. But overspecialization ts 
often shorthand for another problem 
too. The question that undergraduates 
increasingly face today is how to organize 
a coherent plan for all those subjects that 
frequently end up dabbled away after 
the major or honours part of the degree 
has been organized. 

Why don’t undergraduates make as 
much of the intellectual opportunities 
outside their special field as they make 
inside -it? So important has the question 
become that Concordia established a 
number of colleges, each with a unique 
perspective, to give shape to this largely 
untreated side of university un- 
dergraduate study. Fred Krantz becomes 
an interesting person to talk to about the 
question because as principal of the 
Liberal Arts College it falls to him to 
restore a liberal arts tradition that once 
was regarded as the foundation of an 
undergraduate education at Sir George 
Williams and Loyola. 

How we came to lose a tradition 
widely accepted across the continent 
comes down to money. At least Krantz 
sees it that way. Paying lots of senior 
faculty to conduct small seminars is a 
heavy trip for any university controller. 
So rare was the liberal arts approach of 
using a core curriculum—an integrated 
series of compulsory seminar courses 
tracing the scientific, cultural, religious 
and social roots of our civilization—by 
the late '50s Columbia College, Krantz’ 
alma mater, remained one of the few 
authentic centres of liberal arts 
education. That is Krantz’ opinion at 


any rate. 
But forgetting for the moment his 
tight definition of liberal arts 


curriculum, the broader question: What 
happened to all those courses, outside of 
major or honours requirements, most 
arts and science undergraduates had to 
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take only a few years ago? Courses such 
as the English literature survey course, 
the second language course, freshman 
composition, a basic science course, and 
frequently a history course? 

‘‘That’s where universities first caved 
in,’’ principal Krantz says of the ‘60s 
student revolt. ‘‘The university ad- 
ministration gave in because they could 
save money.’’ Colleague Harvey 
Shulman, an LAC Fellow and Sir George 
alumnus, joins the conversation im- 
mediately to defend his school: ‘‘Sir 
George Williams never had that kind of 
money in the first place.’’ 

That’s true. Perhaps the best that can 
be said is that it had to bow to the trend 
of dropping compulsory courses as 
other schools were doing (in their case to 
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save money). The way universities saved 
money was by chopping full-time faculty 
from departments where enrolment fell 
off and by using part-time personnel or 
teaching assistants to handle academic 
trends as they ebbed and flowed. 

The situation was further complicated 
in Quebec with the introduction of 
cegeps, which Krantz asserts was done 
with little concern for the way they 
linked up with the university programs. 
Opinions of course vary on the worth of 
the cegep pre-university program, but 
both Krantz and Shulman are inclined to 
feel two years of cegep don’t amount to 
two complete years’ worth of learning, 
and the net result is that universities 
today have to accomplish in three years 
what they had to do in four years. With 


: Harvey Shulman, left, and Fred Krantz 
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Letters voice concern over education 


The Liberal Arts College instituted a very useful 
exercise in asking applicants to write a statement 
of purpose explaining what it is they seek in the 
new program. Three groups in a rough sense make 
up the 25 students accepted into the college’s first 
year of operation. One group looks forward to 
studying the questions proposed by the college’s 
core curriculum; another anticipates the op- 
portunities to explore a range of interests before 
settling down to something specific; the third 
looks at the Liberal Arts program as a useful 
background to specific career or study goals ap- 
plicants have already settled on. 

Pretty much common to all applicants is 
resentment, bordering sometimes on anger, that 
the ‘‘system’’slots students into fields of 
specialization at the outset of university studies. 
Until the Liberal Arts concept came along, there 
wasn’t an appropriate box on the computer card 
they would have felt comfortable ticking off. 

Fundamental to applicants’ concerns is the 
opportunity to put their study interests in a basic 
context, so they might branch out from a solid 
foundation, and rid themselves of the suspicion of 
learning completely in isolation. 


Excerpts: 


The challenge of the core curriculum 


How does one achieve intellectual depth without 
intellectual specialization? Must specialization 
result in a lack of perspective and poor adaptation 
to the whole spectrum of life? Such tension has 
characterized my life. 

Growing up in the 60s, I, like many others, 
questioned the purpose of educational systems. I 
vascillated between rebellion and conformity. 
Though I was intellectually hungry, I was, in- 
stitutionally-speaking, turned-off. 

Nevertheless, I did enroll in a technology in- 
stitute, and graduated from a short certificate 
program. Paradoxically, I then joined a company 
as a trouble-shooter for the very symbol of modern 
depersonalization—the digital computer. Perhaps 
the IBM cards were stacked against me! 

During my four years there, questions about 
such things as mass alienation, meaninglessness 
and purpose increasingly arrested my attention. 
Eventually I dropped out, and for a couple of 
years travelled throughout Canada, the U.S. and 
Mexico working at everything from mine site 
construction in northern Ontario to manicuring 
lawns in Hollywood, reading and questioning on 
my own as | went. 

I came to accept the Christian position as being 
the most acceptable framework in which the 
rational, experimental and ethical aspects of life 


could be developed and expressed. I returned to 
Ontario and began a new occupation as a jet 
airframe assembler-fitter, while seeking to work 
out the implications of my commitment to 
Christianity. 

After two and a half years in the aircraft in- 
dustry, I enrolled in a denominational college and 
graduated from a three year program in biblical 
and theological studies. 

In 1978 I moved to Montreal to work for the 
summer, planning to round off my studies (in the 
fall) by taking an interdisciplinary course at an 
Ontario university. At the last moment this 
particular program had been dropped. 

For some unknown reason, | then decided to 
enroll at Sir George (choosing) courses from six 
disciplines in order to understand, for instance, to 
what degree does modernization and social 
mobility spawn nationalistic movements? To what 
degree are social movements a reaction to the 
increasingly monolithic nature of technological 
society? Must modern values become arbitrary for 
the sake of political order because of the lack of 
consensus regarding truth, justice, God, etc.? Are 
traditional approaches and answers irrelevant? 


Still exploring options 

At CEGEP I found myself interested in history, 
political science, geography and humanities, 
realizing that topics in the social sciences and 
humanities are necessarily complementary. The 
(LAC) program would permit me to study in one 
or two fields while continuing the broadly based 
education I want. 


In CEGEP my concentration is science but 
interest in philosophy, history and English led me 
to take courses in these fields as well. When it 
came to applying to university, | had a hard time 
deciding what faculty to apply to. I can’t pinpoint 
one particular (educational) goal. I believe in the 
harmony of the universe. I therefore want to 
attempt to integrate arts and sciences and just see 
what happens. 


Long range goals already set 

Film: (LAC) appears to offer a course of study that 
would serve as a backbone for any (further) study. 
Film incorporates many modes of expression and 
the study of filmmaking enriched by a liberal arts 
education would help me to make a relevant 
statement through film. 

Psychology: My long range goal is to become a 
practising psychologist. My main goal in going to 
university is to acquire a complete, well-rounded 
education—education should (involve) more than 
specializing in a discipline. 
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the three-year program, undergraduates 
had to designate a specialization at the 
outset, the assumption being that they 
had done their exploring and_ the 
fundamentals they had to do in cegep 
and could now settle down to advanced 
work in a particular discipline. In the 
end there was less opportunity to build a 
general education at the university level. 
In some instances, this can mean a 
student devoting as little as 18 credits (or 
three courses by the old counting system) 
outside of his chosen discipline. 

The consequences of making a bad 
choice of major can be grim. A student 
has to have a major one way or the other 
and switching means a lot of make-up 
work and virtually losing all opportunity 
to take courses outside his new major 
area in the two years he has left to 
complete the degree. Says Krantz 
unhappily, ‘‘You know what generally 
happens? He stays where he is or drops 
out completely.’’ Some newcomers to 
university can be painfully ignorant of 
university terminology or with ways 
cegep courses link up with university 
departments. One student developed an 
interest in environmental studies at his 
cegep where environmental studies came 
under the philosophy program. And 
guess what happened? Exactly. Krantz 
reports he signed up for a philosophy 
major. 

How unhappy incoming students are 
with the current system can be guaged by 
some of the letters expressing interest in 
the Liberal Arts College Krantz has 
received. (An edited selection appears on 
these pages.) Instant academic slotting, a 


sense of building a program in isolation, 
possibly on quicksand, and a desire to 
learn basic skills of expression and critical 
thinking are common concerns. 


We 


‘Concordia is Canada’s Best’’ went 
the mid-August Montrea/ Star headline. 
If the story lacked a certain journalistic 
rigour—the Star took more on faith than 
hard evidence—it told readers precisely 
what people behind Concordia’s Liberal 
Arts College want it to be. And what 
principal Fred Krantz believes the 
college to be, given its unique position 


in Canada’s liberal arts education 
landscape: Proclaims the _ college 
brochure, ‘‘The combination of the 


College’s unique curriculum and a 
departmental major, specialization, 
honours or joint honours constitute the 
most coherent liberal arts education 
currently available across Canada. 
This, together with the College’s em- 
phasis on seminars and tutorials, ensure 
the basic knowledge and the develop- 
ment of finely-honed expressive and 
research skills. All college courses and 
programs stress critical thinking and 
independent research...’’ 

A glance at the curriculum suggests 
students who don’t keep on their toes 
will quickly fall by the wayside. Year 
One: Structures & Dynamics of Western 
Civilization examines changing relations 


among productive structures, socio- 
political institutions and_ cultural 
traditions from antiquity to now 


(readings: Aristotle’s Po/ztics, Aquinas’ 
Summa  Theologiae, Rousseau’s 


Discourse on Inequality and more); 
Modes of Expression and Interpretation 
surveys western literary, religious and 
philosophical traditions (readings: 
Plato’s Symposium, Goethe’s Faust, 
Dostoyevski’s Notes from the Un- 
derground and more); Art and Aesthetic 
Experience examines development of 
musical and visual arts and their relation 
to society. 

Year Two: Contemporary Civilization 
analyzes relations among individuals, 
state and society in recent times 
(readings: Ricardo’s Principles of 
Political Economy, Webet’s Economy 
and Society, Freud’s Interpretation of 
Dreams and more); Sciences in Society 
looks at the development and con- 
sequences of scientific enterprise, and 
relationship of technology to society 
(readings: Darwin’s Ongin of the 
Species, Watson’s Double Helix, 
Aristotle’s Physics and more); Con- 
temporary Modes of Expression is a 
theme seminar designed to analyze a 
limited number of literary, religious and 


philosophical writers—for instance 
Hegel, Kierkegaard or Joyce. 
Year Three: The Integrative 


Seminar—a research seminar relating the 
student’s specialization to the college 
core curriculum (required: ‘significant’ 
research paper). 

Demanding all right. Especially 
considering all this doesn’t include the 
student’s work in his major or honours 
field. ‘‘We expect there will be drop- 
outs,’’ Krantz offers. ‘‘We’ve been up 
front about this—this kind of program 
isn’t for everybody.’’ 








College inside and out 


Fred Krantz appears to move easily 
outside the university; so easily in fact, 
outsiders are coming to him: the dean of 
arts at one francophone university was in 
this morning expressing the opinion that he 
would like to see the LAC brand of 
education in place at his university. 
Another educator, writing from a posh 
university, regretted he didn’t have the 
resources Concordia obviously has to im- 
plement such a program. The usually 
serious historian-principal allows himself a 
little chortle: ‘‘If they knew what resources 
we have!”’ 

And few they are. To build the college 
library, staff have been digging into their 
pockets and devoting free time to ex- 
panding a support group called ‘‘Friends of 
the Liberal Arts College’’. Every dollar that 


comes in, and continues to come in, Krantz 
hopes, is used to chip away at the college’s 
reading list; paperback reference works and 
essential components of the liberal arts 
literature are purchased for the college's 
expanding reading room. 

Bring up the subject of selling insiders 
on the merits of LAC and Fred Krantz 
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looks like someone who has lost his 
travellers cheques—depressed, verging on 
defeated. The reason? In a time when each 
new student becomes crucial to a depart- 
ment’s future, some academics view a new- 
enterprise like the Liberal Arts College as a 
potential threat, as a new contender feeding 
from the shrinking pool of students. 
Looking pained, Krantz will recite lines 
from his old, beaten script: ‘‘We're at- 
tracting students who otherwise wouldn’t 
have come to Concordia.’’ He explains how 
he and college fellows went from cegep to 
cegep talking up the Liberal Arts concept 
and found students saying openly that they 
were set on going to other universities until 
they learned of Concordia’s Liberal Arts 
College. ‘‘And that can be proven,”’ he 
says, gesturing to files and applications. 
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Interview 








ector John O’Brien talks about Concordia’s beginnings and 


the forces that shape Quebec’s largest anglo university. 
Merger, friends, was an event we can be thankful for. 





What do you think are the visible 
accomplishments of merger? There 
was talk of a new library for instance. 


A library is in the same position it’s 
been for the last 10 years: around the 
next corner. It’s no closer at this 
particular moment. But in this area of 
facilities and finances, maybe there 
are two accomplishments. One, the 
university has more space than it has 
had, and this has come about in the 
last five years. Our facilities are a 
good deal better. The other thing ts 
the operating budget. The real 
breakthrough in this five year period 
is that the Department of Education 
has recognized the basic principle that 
this university is underfinanced 
relative to others and has begun to 
make adjustments in terms that are 
fairly impressive. When the govern- 
ment picks up $6m of past deficits 
which they have not done (for other 
universities) and where they have 
twice over added $2m to the 
operating budget, these become 
significant figures. Unfortunately the 
gap between us.and the rest ts so 
large, they have only made a start at 
closing the gap. In comparison with 
the situation of Sir George Williams 
and Loyola 10 years ago, this ts a 
major change. These changes hap- 
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pened in the last five years and are 
quite important to Concordia’s 
future. 


How does this good news meet with 
questionable news of suggestions we 


should share facilities with McGill? 


These improvements have occurred 
when the university system as a whole 
was expected to level out shortly and 


And if Quebec should 


break with Canada? 





& 
I don’t think what we 


do will greatly change. 
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when the government was increasingly 
running into financial problems. The 
result is that we have to make 
headway when the tide has turned as 
far as university financing 1s con- 
cerned. The question of sharing 
facilities has come up in the general 
context of the Department of 
Education wanting to make sure the 
university system doesn’t overbuild; if 
there are spare facilities in one place, 
other institutions should have access 
to them. That’s reasonable, in fact 
desirable. 

McGill says they have no spare 
facilities and they're the ones who 
have to answer to that. But our 
answer is that we still have fewer 
facilities than norms generally referred 
to in Quebec, and secondly, even if 
they are concerned about what future 
trends may bring, so many of our 
facilities are rented, it wouldn’t be 
much of a problem to divest ourselves 
of space if it did turn out that there 
was a major downturn in enrolment. 
Of course this question touches the 
library directly and regardless of what 
you may predict in the future, you 
still need a basic library service. You 
can quibble about how large it should 
be, but we definitely need a new 
library and that’s what we shall 
continue to argue. 














When John O'Brien first became 
university head 10 years ago, he was, at 
38, the youngest in the country. It’s an 
odd trick that nature can play sometimes, 
but in O'Brien's case, the intervening 
years have made him look younger. 
Certainly more relaxed. 

Today he is wearing an informal safari 
suit; to be sure, disciplined by a te. 
Times have changed from the explosive 
period when he found himself head of 
one of the most troubled institutions on 
the continent. In one of those quirky 
denials of Newton's law, O’Brien found 
himself propelled up, at every stage that 
the university fell further and further 
down into chaos, as the computer centre 
crisis lashed like a succession of tidal waves 
across the university until it ceased to 
function. Within months, O’Brien went 
from his post as dean of arts, to vice 
principal, then to principal. 

‘‘The immediate question was how to 
minimize the fallout and recover from the 
damage,’’ O’Brien recalls of the first days. 
Suspicion persisted for several years. “‘I 
remember in those years of student unrest 
that if we got through November without 
a major explosion, we figured there was a 
good chance we'd get through the year. 
It was sort of an annual question. 

“We'd ask, ‘Well, what’s going to 
happen this year?’, and sure enough, like 
clockwork, there would be something by 
November for two or three years after the 
1969 incident,’’ he says. The statement 
hasn't passed his lips before his mind 
turns back to an incident that had him 
scurrying back to the university from 
Ottawa where he was attending a 
meeting. The rector recalls an offensive 
cartoon levelled at the Chinese com- 
munity in a now defunct student paper. 

The university wasn’t alone with its 


10 years in the chair 


troubles, of course. Loyola College was 
reeling from unrest following the ad- 
ministration’s decision against rehiring a 
popular faculty member. Storms were 
constantly brewing over at McGill and 
usually fanned by the Daz/y, the student 
paper. 

‘*Sir George had changed from an adult 
education~YMCA college that it was into 
a reasonable facsimile of a university. We 
were still under pressures of rapid growth 
that everyone had been under but 
proportionately at Sir George, it was one 
of the most phenomenal changes in 
Canada,’’ the rector says. “‘It was a time 
of going from year to year, hand to mouth 
and waiting for crowds of students.”’ 

Did O’Brien have a particular vision for 
the university under his stewardship? Not 
in the sense that well endowed universities 
might have, he says. With no money to 
speak of he couldn't hire well known 
academics with reputations to give the 
university a particular direction. Instead, 
he said, he liked to think he was able to 
preside over an institution that hired 
talented young faculty who showed 
promise, like those who have begun to 
build reputations in the intervening span 
of 10 years. ‘‘In that sense,’’ he chuckles, 
‘‘T can say ‘yes, | accomplished everything 
I set out todo.’ ”’ 

This self-mocking humour doesn’t hide 
a pride he feels about the success of 
merger that in Loyola’s case, spared a 
valued institution from oblivion, and in 
Sir George’s case, the possibility of 
oblivion somewhere down the line. The 
combination produced the second largest 
university in Quebec and in a time when 
smaller things can be rationalized right 
off a budget ledger by financially strapped 
governments, the amalgamation, clumsy 
as it may have been in some instances, 1s 
in hindsight a smartly executed piece of 
work. 
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The library project is a double 
barreled one, if you like... 


The longer barrel being downtown? 


Yes. 


What does Concordia /ook like five 


years down the line? Enrolment? 


We abandoned projections because last 
September’s figures were so much 
higher than the ones we built into the 
projections. They became unusable. 
We don’t really have our own figures 
although the government keeps their 
own set. Perhaps down the line, 
enrolment will be three quarters what 
it is now (23,000), something of that 
magnitude. 


You seem optimistic, given extensive 
school closings, prosected layoffs in 
Ontario universities and the general 
climate. 


There’s a major buffering effect which 
can be talked about as one advantage 
of being underfinanced. If we were 
financed the way we should be—for 
the size we are now—and if we had 
all the facilities and the staff to go 
with that, then we might have to cut 
back proportionately as enrolment 
drops and that would be an un- 
pleasant process to go through. But 
we're not financed the way we should 
be, and the government has 
recognized this and so while we'll 
have a drop in the number of 
students in the decades ahead, the 
drop in our resource base should be 
fairly minor, something that we can 
cope with. This is fundamentally what 
our case for government financing 

will be in the decade ahead. We must 
be brought into line with the way 
other universities are being financed 
and if this is to be done by main- 
taining our resources as enrolment 
drops, well, that’s the way to do it. 
And that may be the sensible way to 
do it, given the particular cir- 
cumstances of the '80’s. There's 
obviously no advantage in a sudden 
rapid increase in resources just to take 
apart what you've put together two 
years later. 


How about arguing the case in 
Quebec for much better 

faculty /student ratios—smaller than 
even the best situations today at 
better financed universities? Or would 
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the public purse not stand for that? 


Those things we always struggle to 
attain in various units like the 
colleges, where circumstances permit, 
and they have added a dimension to 
the university that is extremely 
valuable. But doing that on a large 
scale involves staffing and funding 
which is just not likely to happen. 
There’s no likelihood of vast ad- 
ditional resources being given to the 
universities in the decade ahead. 
Governments are pushing as resolutely 
in the other direction as they can. 
The other part of the fraction of 
course is to reduce students and this ts 
unlikely to happen because the 
emphasis in Quebec ts still very much 
on increasing accessibility to 
universities, particularly on the French 
side. So you're unlikely to get then 
the elitist approach to education you 
had 35 years ago. I don’t think we 
can expect a basic change in the 
present configuration of university 
education. 


Both Sir George and Loyola are 
credited with opening up higher 
education to all segments of soctety. 
Now that particular goal has been 
reached, how does Concordia see tts 
role? 


The evolution you point to is a very 
real one. The role of Loyola and Sir 
George of 35 years ago is much easier 
to define than Concordia’s today. 
Other universities have become a 
good deal more like Sir George 
Williams of 35 years ago, in all 
aspects other than size. That's because 
they have changed, not because we 
have. So we no longer have that 
unique position of 35 years ago. 

But I don’t think you can find a 
single, neat purpose of a university of 
Concordia’s size. Inevitably we serve a 
variety of purposes and so do the rest 
of the universities. We'll examine our 
purpose but I’m sure we'll find that 
ours is the same in many ways as that 
of other universities. It continues to 
be true that we have a large part-time 
operation even though others are 
moving rapidly in that direction. 


When colleges were first debated in 
Senate, one of the recurring 
arguments was that colleges would 
make Concordia distinct from McGill. 


The real argument for colleges—to 
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me at any rate—was that if you were 
going to have a large faculty it 
needed to be broken down in new 
ways so it could look after different 
people. Some students would find a 
natural home in the departments but 
some might find themselves lost and 
not able to find what they were 
looking for. That's the positive aspect 
of colleges. We've implemented 
colleges in those areas where there was 
a convincing case that what a college 
proposed to do was not being done 
elsewhere and that it was a valuable 
thing to have. There was the idea at 
the beginning that the whole faculty 
should be broken down into colleges. 
But we didn’t end up having colleges 
just to pigeonhole students and | 

think that’s the sounder way. We 
could become so fascinated with 
colleges that we turned our backs on 
other problems, but I don’t think 
that’s a serious risk. 


Have the colleges renewed concerns 
about quality, in response to the 


John W. O'Brien 


bopular view that today’s university 
degree is yesterday's high school 
diploma? 


Some of the colleges are reacting, not 
to the question of quality, but to the 
idea of a liberal or general education, 
which isn’t the same thing. This 
tends to be associated with those 
kinds of comments—‘we don’t have 
the quality education we used to 
have—we're training narrow 
specialists.’ 


But couldn't students always build a 
general program within the existing 


framework? 


That’s true, but there is a case for 

what is called a core curriculum which 
is not fashioned by each individual 
with his own view of what he'd like 
to have, but a general education that 
is structured by the university in its 
wisdom and experience. 


The kind of thing that existed 10 
years ago (when students were 
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required to take so many subjects 
trom humanities, social sciences and 
natural sctence)? 


Some would say ‘yes’, others ‘no’. 
Superficially, it’s true—there was a 
core curriculum, and they had labels 
just as you find today. But there’s 
been some real thinking about what 
lies behind the labels, and I think the 
content is substantially different from 
what existed 10 years ago. 

And the fact that we have a structure 
flexible enough to take these ideas 
and put them into practice is one of 
the strengths of the (combined 
Loyola-Sir George) organization, and 
one of the strengths of merger. One 
might doubt if these things would 
have happened in either Sir George or 
Loyola. It really is a result of the 
rethinking merger has forced. 


How has merger affected other 
faculties? 


They have undoubtedly been affected 
by merger but a faculty like 
engineering has fairly obvious 
professional goals and it’s within the 
context of the profession that it 
develops. Arts & Science has been 
most deeply affected because you had 
large numbers of people coming from 
parallel departments with different 
traditions and purposes and so the 
whole process of coming together was 
infinitely more complicated. 


How has the recruiting competition 
shaped development? I recall Quebec 
seemed to have a vision of each 
component of the university system 
adding up to one university in effect, 
so there wouldn't be duplication 
among universities. 


I believe competition is a good thing. 
It’s true—that concept fits into the 
pigeonholes of planners as a 

natural. And it’s very workable too at 
one end of the spectrum of activities. 
Obviously, you go to McGill for 
medicine, and you go to Concordia 
for fine arts, with limited exceptions. 
But there’s a vast area where 
universities overlap, in fact most of 
Concordia overlaps McGill in terms of 
student numbers. Concordia doesn’t 
have medicine, dentistry and so on, 
but that is not where the big numbers 
are. So inevitably, you’re going to 
have competition. And you can push 
it down to certain specialties. If 





Falling enrolment 


means a better balance 


between resources 
and students. 


you're interested in Chinese history, 
you go to McGill because Dr. Paul 
Lin is at McGill; that’s obvious. If it’s 
an arcane area of electrical 
engineering you're interested in, you 
go to Concordia because there’s a 
professor here who is the expert. 
That’s how a PhD student decides, 

but it’s rare indeed for the un- 
dergraduate to go on that basis. 


How do undergraduates decide? 


My guess is they make the decision 
based on family connections. ‘Dad 
went to McGill, I'll go to McGill’ or 
‘Dad went to McGill, damned if I'll 
go to McGill’ as the case may be. 
Some make it on the basis of what 
they hear. They may think it’s a good 
place to go to because they know 
people there. All indications are this 
is the most significant thing. 
Decisions are also made on common 
knowledge: Sir George is the place to 
go for Commerce! 

The fact is a case could be made, for 
example, that Concordia Engineering 
is better than McGill, but that’s not 
what people on the street think 
because people often react to data 
that is 20 years out of date. In that 
respect, Sir George is the place to go 
for commerce because it was the only 
place to go 35 years ago. McGill has 
developed a large faculty since but 
the inertia helps to maintain Con- 
cordia’s position in Commerce the 
same way it helps maintain McGill’s 
position in engineering. 

Competition gives that added pressure 
to keep programs first rate. If you had 
only one university in the market, you 
might have the tendency to let things 


go. 


How about the temptation to coddle 
students to boost enrolment? 


‘Let's keep’em as long as possible, 
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keep’em happy’, that sort of thing? 
Maybe that looks attractive in the 
short run but I think you’d find in 
the intermediate run that students 
wouldn’t come because they wouldn’t 
want a degree from a place reputed to 
have low standards. The pressures of 
competition are likely to push things 
on the side of giving the best quality 
possible within the context of people 
you're dealing with. 


The ultimate merger question—1s 
merger with McGill being talked 
about? 


I’ve never heard that from any 
quarter with responsibilities for such 
matters, that is, not from McGill, not 
from Concordia, nor from the 
Department of Education. It’s an idea 
that’s been around I suppose because 
it seems such an obvious extrapolation 
from the Concordia experience. But it 
seems to me unlikely. People raise the 
question because of the expected fall 
in enrolments but both McGill and 
Concordia are fairly large institutions 
and it seems more logical and 
practical for each institution to face 
the problem individually and 
separately, making whatever 
reductions and consolidations may be 
necessary. As I’ve said, falling 
enrolments should merely bring our 
current resources into a better 
relationship with our new enrolment. 
In any case the idea of going through 
the trauma of a merger of Concordia 
and McGill would be much more 
complicated. If there was a real 
probability that the enrolment drop 
would take us below the point of 
viability then of course that would be 
something we'd have to consider. But 
that’s not what indications are. 


How would an independent Quebec 
affect Concordia? 


A ‘yes’ vote in the referendum would 
not greatly change my answers to the 
questions you've raised here. I’m sure 
if Quebec goes the path of separation, 
it will change the problems we face 
and the way we go about solving 
them in the next decade. But I’m 
sure Concordia will survive, perhaps a 
little smaller if more English people 
leave. Maybe we would have a 
stronger proportion of French 
students, but I don’t think the broad 
thrust of where we’re going will 
change. 
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raser Adams probes the industrial lane 
the local library can be as hazardous as 

















Ascape for health hazards but finds 


the world’s largest open pit mine. 





by Louise Smith 





Mining asbestos can do you less harm 
than working in a library. That startling 
assertion comes from Sir George 
Williams alumnus Fraser Adams, who 
for the last four years has been trying to 
clean up workplace hazards in the 
Eastern Townships region. Adams ts an 
industrial health consultant for Quebec's 
ministry of health. 

Cigarettes are the catch. Adams 
maintains that a librarian who can and 
does smoke on the job risks grave 
consequences far sooner than does the 
asbestos worker who cannot smoke in the 
mine. ‘‘If | were 18 and given the choice 
of spending the next eight years or so 
working in the mine where I couldn't 
smoke or in the library, and smoking, I'd 
pick the mine.”’ 

Fraser Adams isn’t trying to paint a 
rosy picture of the asbestos industry. 
Based as he is at Sherbrooke’s Centre 
Hospitalier Universitaire, about thirty 
miles from the world’s largest open pit 
mine, he’s seen that for many a miner 
asbestosis is the gold watch at the end of 
his career. And that particular lung 
disease is only one of a host that Adams 
has witnessed Quebec workers fall victim 
to. The point he is trying to make ts this: 
creating a safe and healthy work en- 
vironment isn’t just a matter of unions 
retaliating against a tight-fisted 
management which won't update 
machinery; it isn’t just government 
putting the legislative gun to industry to 
clean up the devastating, well-publicized 
pollutants. Adams believes ‘“‘the in- 
dividual has some control over his en- 
vironment’. He considers hazards like 
smoking, or like high school shop in- 
structors not wearing safety glasses in 
situations requiring them, to be 
legitimate industrial health concerns. 
‘You've got to try many approaches on 
many levels simultaneously,’’ he says of 
his job. 

Put simply, the two main aspects of 
Adams’ job are measuring the effect of 
toxic substances on some 45,000 factory, 
mine and mill workers in the Eastern 
Townships region; and eliminating the 
toxicity, at source if possible. But his 
daily round isn’t so clear cut. He’s had to 
set his own precedents. Quebec stepped 
into industrial health relatively late in 
the day, and Adams was the first in the 
province to hold his position, with its 
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regional jurisdiction. Twelve others 
throughout the province were appointed 
a year later, in 1976. Staffing has not 
been generous: Adams works with a 
single part-time person. He characterizes 
his efforts as ‘‘catch-up—doing things 
that should have been done at least 20 
years ago.’’ For example, the biggest 
advance in public health in recent times, 
he points out, happened some fifty years 
ago when the idea of municipal sewage 
disposal first gained currency as a 
measure against communicable disease. 
But Quebec still lags behind in treat- 
ment, where only a fraction of 
municipalities have primary treatment in 
an era when tertiary treatment is 
standard elsewhere. One problem in his 
own area is that ‘‘We don’t know what 
to expect (from a given substance). Only 
asbestos and pve (polyvinyl chloride) 
have been throughly studied.’’ And at 
that there’s more to be done: Adams 
anticipates a probe into how asbestos 
affects the non-worker—the wife who 
handles her miner husband’s dirty 
clothes, town residents who breathe the 
air and drink the water. Ironically, 
further studies may be obsolete before 
they're done. ‘‘My American friends tell 
me,’’ he notes, ‘‘that they’re working on 
an asbestos substitute. The EEC has 
already boycotted blue asbestos (not 
produced in Canada).’’ 

Adams has his own asbestos story, a 
case study in the complexity of industrial 
clean-up and the catch-up nature of his 
work. Factory X, in his jurisdiction, 
produces about forty different types of 
finished products, with about 200 color 
and size variations. About 300 different 
raw materials are used, and of these some 
50 are considered toxic or nuisance 
substances. (A nuisance substance would 
be one for example that made you sneeze 
but wasn’t harmful to health.) 

Shortly after Adams took up his job a 
rumor floated his way that asbestos was 
being used in the plant, unbeknownst to 
the government. He launched an in- 
vestigation. First he called in the 
ministry of works for an inspection. ‘‘It 
took a highly experienced inspector a 
week to complete the inspection. He left 
a report with 185 citations for dangerous 
machines and hygiene,’’ recalls Adams. 
Next came a study of air samples by the 
Ministry of Environment that involved 
about 10 man weeks. Adams also 
brought in a federal government mobile 
health unit, with an advanced com- 
puterized lung function tester. Asbestos 
was in the air, indeed. 
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The battle 
on the 
home front 


One thing Fraser Adams picked up at university was his favourite 
expression — “catch-up”. Coach Fred Whitacre applied it to the 
basketball played by Adams and his teammates at Sir George 
in the ‘60s. At 67”, Adams couldn't have had much trouble 
catching up to the net but looking back, he’s modest. “I liked 
Whitacre’s ideas. I wasn’t very good but I had a lot of fun.” 

(One of Whitacre’s ideas was sleeping with basketballs, a concept 
devised to keep players’ minds fixed on the game 24 hours a day. The 
media never recovered.) 

Industrial psychology was another interest Adams acquired 
on the way to his B.A. in sociology and psychology. “I spent 
a lot of time at the Human Resources Management Centre on 
Drummond Street,” he recalls. After graduating in 1968, Adams 
took a masters degree in city and regional planning at Rutgers 
and then went to the University of Colorado for a masters in 
public administration in 1972. 

A mixed academic bag but Adams has successfully put the 
pieces together. When he isn’t tending to regional industry, he’s 
administering local affairs as mayor of Georgeville-Fitch Bay, a small 
community hugging the prosperous edge of Lake Memphremagog. 
Not surprisingly, issues he has concentrated on in his two year 
tenure are environmental. Says His Worship, “I've been pushing 
for sewage treatment for six years”. 

He has threatened his councillors with the prospect of losing him as 
incumbent in this fall’s election if they don’t move on acquiring 
frontage on the lake, another issue that’s fraying tempers around the 
council table. Mayor Adams wants to see public access to the 
lake and points out it’s easier to acquire a chunk of land now than 
to stall and then have to expropriate many chunks from many 
property owners. Provincial Law provides for municipalities to 
levy tax in the form of money or a percentage of land from newly 
subdivided properties, but it is not enforced. 

“I don’t think thetown has ever applied the law,” he says. Time it 
did, grumbles the mayor. 

You might expect someone with two demanding jobs to turn 
to something different in his leisure time but Fraser Adams brings 
his environmental principles with him when he drives home. His 
italics, apologies below. 

“As pristine an existence as possible” is how he describes life 
on the old Georgeville farm he’s rejuvenating with his wife, 35 
chickens and a cow. That means heating with wood and fighting off 
bugs, not with insecticides, but with marigolds and toads, a trusted 
defense alliance in his organic garden. 

Cigarettes and cars together are his public enemy number one. 
He’s covered on the cigarette issue — he doesn’t smoke. But the 
driving ... “All the driving I do getting to work and back!” he 
groans. But unless he presses his cow into service covering the 
40 or so miles he has to travel each day, he'll have to live with 
the inconsistency. 

Actually, if Adams could schedule old Ruthie’s milking time 
just a little earlier .... 
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Eventually the company hired a nurse. 
The union, through a_ previously 
moribund safety and security council, 
became active in hearing testing, x-rays 
and inspections. Four years later, Adams 
reports, ‘‘They have improved their 
ventilation system. The toxic substances 
are removed at the source—and 
everybody in the plant is much more 
aware of the dangers.’’ And a 
management whose initial reaction to 
Adams and his crew was hostile (‘‘They 
wouldn’t give us parking space’’) has 
embarked on a cleanup that Adams 
estimates will run to half a million 
dollars. He figures his piece of sleuthing 
cost upwards of $20,000. 

Despite the cost, Fraser Adams 
considers the case a step in the right 
direction. Too often in the past, he feels 
unions and management alike have 








Hey, did you 
hear this one? 


Half of Quebec’s 


factory workers are 
losing their hearing. 





stopped far short of attacking the root of 
an industrial health problem. He cites 
the asbestos industry where until a few 
years ago, the union merely took higher 
wages as compensation for work hazards. 
Similarly, safety gear has its place but 
shouldn’t be thought of as a cure-all. 
Adams says some kits ‘‘turn the worker 
into a walking robot,’’ with trappings 
practically inviting him to forget to put 
them back on after a coffee break or trip 
to the washroom. Then, too, the ef- 
fectiveness of some mass produced 
devices like face masks is questionable. 
“Think of all the variations in the 
contour of a face,’’ Adams points out. 

One of the most widespread industrial 
ills Adams has come across is hearing 
loss. ‘‘I’d say some 50 percent of factory 
workers have suffered significant loss of 
hearing,’’ he estimates. What happens 
in most cases where a worker is exposed 
to the high pitched noise of foundry and 
mill machines is that he gradually 
becomes ‘‘immune’”’ to all high pitched 
sounds. Certain sounds or even syllables 
will fade out. ‘‘And there is absolutely 
no cure, no hearing aid that will do any 
good.’’ Noise is a particularly insidious 
hazard, Adams says, because there are 
few symptoms that show up in time for 
treatment. Where quieter machinery 1s 
available, it’s Adam’s job to encourage 
factories to make the changeover. 

Bill 17, the Quebec government's 
industrial health legislation now under 
consideration, has brought mixed 
reactions, but Adams has high hopes for 
it. ‘It’s radical legislation and should 
bring major reforms—if the government 
puts its money where its mouth is with 
enforcement.’’ Provision is made for 
industries of a certain size to have so- 
called prevention coordinators, regular 
employees who conduct inspections and 
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adjudicate disputes over health risks. 
Perhaps the :ost dramatic measure of 
Bill 17 establishes the employee’s right 
to walk off the job if he feels work 
conditions are hazardous, without fear of 
recrimination. 

A stipulation that employers provide 
medical personnel has brought charges 
over the last few weeks from CNTU 
president Michel Chartrand that this will 
be tantamount to management con- 
trolling doctors. Fraser Adams has mixed 
reactions to this question. ‘‘Either side of 
the bipartisan committee of three union 
members, three management 
representatives (required by the Bill to 
handle health matters in each company) 
can veto medical appointments.’’ On 
the other hand, Adams concedes, ‘‘If 
management withholds information, it 
could control medicine.”’ 


Recent Quebec history provides ample 
grounds for fear of compromised cor- 
porate medicine. ‘‘The non-disclosure of 
asbestosis by company doctors was well- 
established by Judge René Beaudry, 
head of the 1975 asbestos inquiry,’ 
Adams notes. ‘‘Doctors said they figured 
workers wouldn’t really want to know— 
imagine!’’ It would appear that the new 
bill gives workers plenty of scope to 
prove otherwise: they can now ask for 
studies on problem areas and have the 
right to see the results. 

At the same time Bill 17 presupposes a 
certain initiative on the part of workers: 
not only demanding information but 
deciphering it as well. Says Adams, 
‘Unions should press companies to 
publish health data sheets (a kind of 
index of hazards arising from materials 
or machinery used in the plant) and post 
them so a new worker coming in knows 
the risks.’’ He acknowledges worker 
representatives will have to be capable of 
‘highly specific, highly technical 
discussion’, but points out that the 
Association for Industrial Accident 
Prevention has begun offering such 
training. 

Fraser Adams says he’s a great believer 
in the effectiveness of individuals 
“insisting and _ persisting’’. The 
proposed legislation seems to endorse 
that approach, and its success could well 
hinge on the degree to which Quebec 
labour joins in the refrain. Adams 
remains cautiously optimistic about 
industrial health in general. What it 
boils down to in his view, is this: ‘‘Eighty 
percent of human cancer is caused by the 
environment. And so all of the 80 
percent is preventable.” 
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WESTBOUND TRAIN 


Profile of the class of '79 suggests anglo exodus continues 





Last spring, Concordia University 
Magazine sent out survey cards to the 
over 2000 members of the spring 
graduating class. The main purpose was to 
secure a reliable mailing address so we 
could send them out magazines. 

In addition to that, we asked willing 
respondents to provide us with additional 
information, specifically where each plan- 
ned to live, work, or whatever they 
planned to do after graduation. I say 
willing because we solicited answers only 
from those who didn’t think we were 
being ‘‘too probing’’, as the proposition 
was worded. 

As guages of trends go, ours has to 
qualify as one of the more unscientific for a 
number of reasons. Only those graduates 
whose addresses were likely to change 
from their student addresses sent in cards. 
For the most part anyway. Because it was 
graduation time and a popular time for 
moving around, our first purpose was to 
secure a feliable new or forwarding 
address. Over a quarter of the respondents 
chose not to answer questions beyond 
those soliciting a forwarding address. 

Cards still continue to drift into the 
office but at time of writing our 
unscientific analysis is based on a total of 
725 cards. What they point to in a vague 
way is a continuation of the anglophone 
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exodus from Quebec, principally to 
Ontario, and points west, Calgary in 
particular. 

Out of the 515 respondents who 
answered the question ‘‘Where do you 
plan to live?’’, 100, or nearly 20 percent 
said they either planned to leave Quebec 
or certainly expected to leave the province 
in two or three years: 63 to Ontario, 15 to 
Alberta, 9 to British Columbia, 7 to ‘‘the 
West’’, 4 to the Maritimes, 2 to the 
United States. 

An additional 30 people appear to not 
rule out living and working outside 
Quebec, if you give ‘hat interpretation to 
their ‘‘don’t know’’ response to the same 
question.Another group, made up of 110 
respondents, indicated they were either 
returning home (to other provinces and 
countries) or intended to pursue graduate 
studies, or both, outside Quebec. 

Reaching for our calculator...Well, 
reaching for it we find that a sizeable 
percentage of the Class of Spring °79 
might not be with us for one reason or 
another; some for good, others absent 
only for awhile. 

Rounded off, 100 (intending to leave), 











plus 30 (don’t know), plus 110 (away, to 
home or study)—240—into 515 comes to 
47 percent. This calculation is at best food 
for the hopelessly pessimistic (and corre- 
spondents attached to Fleet Street tab- 
loids). 

Now, including those who intend to 
leave Quebec to visit a state liquor store, 
or Ontario liquor outlet, we find... 

Two hundred and seventy-five people 
indicated a firm resolve to stay in Quebec. 
As a matter of fact, some of the cards bore 
such emotion-packed scars from ballpoint 
tips that one surmises many pens broke 
and were discarded after the exercise. 
Included in the 275 were several people 
who answered the where-do-you-plan-to- 
live question by writing ‘‘Canada’’. We 
took this to mean respondents felt strongly 
that Quebec would remain in Canada, and 
so would stay here. We considered of 
course that what they might be saying ts 
that if Quebec opted out, they would opt 
out of Quebec to live in Canada. The 
decision was made to put this ambiguous 
group in with the main ‘‘stay-in-Quebec’’ 
group, just as we tallied ambiguous 
destinations in the ‘‘leaving-Quebec’”’ 
column. 

There were other questions on the card. 
One posed the query ‘‘Work sought or 
secured?’’ Many respondents left blanks. 
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Others said ‘‘yes’’, proving, if nothing 
else that our survey was becoming less and 
less scientific as the questionnaire went 
on. Some, mostly evening students, sdid 
they had secured work. A good percentage 
expressed interest in particular fields but 
were still looking for work, and many 
wrote ‘‘Don’t know’’, ‘‘Anything 
going’’, ‘‘You tell me’’ and similar 
answers. Work opportunities for the Class 
of °79 appear to be decidedly gloomy, if 
our 500 or so respondents’ answers are 
any indication. (Number of respondents 
vary on each question because not 
everyone who filled out the questionnaire 
filled out each blank for each question. 
One trend that showed signs of developing 
indicated that individuals who worried a 
lot about poor employment prospects also 
indicated a willingness to leave Quebec.) 

What surprised us then, given the 
gloomy employment picture, was the 
tremendously positive response to the 
solicitation for ‘‘A quick opinion of the 
university experience.’’ In all of the 500 
responses to the question, perhaps 25 
harsh words passed from respondents’ 
pens. Certainly, no more than that. 

The single pattern that came to the 
surface concerned evening students who 
expressed relief that the long march (in 
certain instances as long as 10 years) was 
over. Words like ‘‘great’’ and ‘‘enlight- 
ening’’ popped up continually. Engineer- 
ing graduates were particularly hooked on 
the phrase ‘‘great stuff’’ (see box for 


sample opinions). Editor 


The university experience 


I would not be here at Dominion 
Textile if I had not been at Sir George 


Very worthwhile even if it does not 
help me get a job 





Few lousey profs, depressing 
environment...but all in all, a great 
experience 


Magnifique 
Interesting, expanding, inspiring 


Useless knowledge but patience gained 
and friends acquired 


Rewarding, enriched evenings in an 
otherwise intellectually barren city 


The learning experience would be great 
if the administrators would cut the 
unnecessary red tape and bull. 


From left, 


Cullen, Marchessault and Fisher-Page 





Toronto’s easel belt 


It rea//y isn’t for political reasons. 

But people sure are leaving for 
economic ones and _ the _ statement 
couldn't be truer than it is for the artistic 
community. ‘‘Toronto is the artistic heart 
of Canada,”’ offers Robert Marchessault, 
BFA '78, now a Toronto area resident. 
And so far as he is concerned it has been 
for the last five to seven years. 

Toronto so bubbles with creative juices 
that Harold Town, Marchessault asserts, 
believes T.O. has eclipsed New York as 
the haven for young developing artists. 

Well, one gets carried away. 

Between gallery owners and critics 
though, there is general agreement that 
Toronto has long ago taken an 
authoritative lead over Montreal as an 
artistic centre. Depending on how a 
gallery is defined, estimates on gallery 
closings in Montreal vary from 20 to 40. 

Marchessault: “‘In Montreal, you'll go 
to a gallery to get a show and they'll say 
‘come back in two years’ and you come 
back in two years and the gallery is gone.”’ 

As gallery mumbers decline, the 
situation worsens for the younger 
members of the art fraternity. ‘‘The ones 
that survive are only interested in 
presenting the ‘names’.’’ Meanwhile, 
Toronto thrives. ‘‘In southern Ontario 
there is much more support,”’ says 
Marchessault. 

I caught up with Marchessault and his 
wife Teresa Cullen, also a BFA ‘78, at the 
vernissage saluting their own show that 
ran throughout June in an Oakville 
gallery. The picturesque Gairloch Gar- 
dens, situated in Canada’s richest com- 
munity, offered a month's worth of 
exposure to these two virtual unknowns. 
It’s that kind of thing that has had young 
Montrealers packing their bags and 





heading west to the point that Con- 
cordians are starting to trip over one 
another in haunts sprinkled across Greater 
Hogtown. 

Marchessault says arranging a show 
was fairly simple. He visited the gallery 
and, impressed with its surroundings, 
approached gallery director Margot 
Fisher-Page about the possibility of 
holding a show. In short order his request 
was approved, though no one knows if the 
Concordia connection was instrumental. 
Fisher-Page, as it turns out, attended Sir 
George in the '60’s. 

Marchessault met his wife-to-be at 
Concordia. After graduation, they toured 
France with the help of a Greenshields 
grant. The Greenshields—founders of the 
brokerage firm—have been instrumental 
in helping young artists start out on their 
careers. In France the Concordians paid 
homage to their favourite moderns; 
when funds permit it, they plan to return. 

Meanwhile, both are settled in bread 
and butter jobs and husband what spare 
time they have for their art. The 
newcomers still find the Toronto circles 
difficult to penetrate but that’s not to say 
they’re short of friends. Says Mar- 
chessault, ‘‘We see a lot of people we 
knew in Montreal. It seems the displaced 
artistic community ended up in 
Toronto.’ 

The trend is confirmed by another fine 
arts graduate who this year begins an 
anatomy course at the University of 
Toronto. He reports his professer ex- 
pressing shock at the number of Mon- 
trealers enrolling at the university. 
‘What's with you people, anyway?’ the 
professor asked him. 

Proceed quietly. 

—Enc Johnson 
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Real estate news from the downtown campus 





‘*Finally Concordia is getting a little 
class,’’ said one observer of the univer- 
sity’s real estate acquisitions downtown. 
Topping the list of new buildings is the 
new visual arts complex at Bishop and 
Dorchester where a much rejuvenated car 
showroom and garage—the old Midtown 
Motors—becomes a maze of studios, 
lounges, offices and auditoria. Some 
excavation work and sod carpeting gives 
the building a welcoming entrance on the 
Crescent Street side where, it is hoped, a 
sculpture garden will soon blossom. 

The move brings together the scattered 
remnants of the Visual Arts division of the 
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Faculty of Fine Arts, once housed in 
different locations in and around the Hall 
Building. Improvement is marked. Notes 
Dean Alf Pinsky, ‘‘I’ve seen more faculty 
since I’ve been here (in the new building) 
than in all my years on the campus.’’ A 
boss’s perspective to be sure. 

The building meets other requirements 
that have gone by the boards for too long 
in many a fine arts school. The building 
was renovated with a healthy regard for 
safety ; the studio environment of old was 
often clouded with dangerous substances 
used in various artistic media: new 
workshops are equipped with showers to 
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prevent acid burns, 33 separate air 
moving systems carry away toxic material 
in the air and eyewash baths are built-in 
features of the photography darkrooms. 
‘*Health hazards in the art field have 
become conspicuous,’’ says Dean Pinsky. 
‘*Concordia’s building is probably among 
the most sophisticated in terms of health 
hazards precaution.’’ A full-time nurse is 
stationed in the building. 

The building, with its airy and angular 
glass entrance, is done in the “‘let it all 
hang out’’ school in which the galvanized 
ducts and coils of the shell’s support 
system compete for the viewers’ at- 





lan Westbury 





lan Westbury 


Opposite page, Bourget school on Mountain St; top, views 
of Midtown Motors building at Bishop and Dorchester in 
early stages of renovation; above, left, parking lot which 
was transformed into green space and fine arts building 
entrance (right photo is close-up of building at same 
angle). Photos, except where noted, by Brian McDowell. 


tention. Soon to enter the competition 
will be murals and other works of the 
building’s artistic residents. The result of 
a year’s worth of planning is a triumph 
of collaboration among fine arts faculty, 
architect Coleman Klein and the firm of 
Pringle and Son of Montreal. 

(The visual arts centre is one of several 
fine arts’ holdings. Only a short time ago, 
the graduate students in the faculty quietly 
moved into the old Bourget School on 
Mountain. Although Bourget was once 
just another example of Montreal institu- 
tional fare, today, as the picture here 
illustrates, it is a standout in Montreal’s 


shrinking inventory of older buildings. 
Besides Fine Arts’ downtown locations, 
visual arts holds forth in a variety of 
locations on the Loyola campus.) 
Another university group has made a 
move for the better. Continuing Education 
has moved several blocks west of their 
location in the office block at Guy and de 
Maisonneuve where the Guy metro stop is 
and moved into the portly Victoria School. 
Inconvenience to metro users is minimal 
since the St. Mathieu exit from the Guy 
Street station is only a few yards from the 
school door. The street level approach 
should be a boon to passersby who can 
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browse for courses instead of enduring the 
sensation of being piped into programs 
through elevator shafts and tunnels. 

All the moves and renovations come 
with a $1.6m price tag, a million dollars 
above the annual amount set aside for this 
purpose. The price doesn’t include the 
multi-million dollar facelift of the new fine 
arts facility. 

The changes have been called the 
biggest physical change Concordia has 
seen in its five year history. 





Victoria’s 
neighbours 


Concordia is in the process of 
moving into one of the last holdouts 
of architectural decency. The Victoria 
School is a building that owes a great 
debt, given its noble position in the 
new scheme of things, to the trash 
built up around it. Certainly as a first 
grade student there in the early '50’s, 
I would never have imagined this 
cheerless hunk of Victoriana with 
intimidating teachers, or so they 
seemed to me then, would become 
such a welcoming layby on a highway 
of nothingness. 

Of course who would have thought 
the old Laurentian Hotel would get 
such a mournful sendoff? 

The nicest feature of Victoria 
School was the building beside it. 
The Guaranteed Pure Milk Company 
stables where the horses were. I was 
always late for school for one reason 
or other. It was something to do with 
living on Ridgewood, across the 
mountain and in those days a difficult 
distance to cover on time. I never 
liked being late, the way kids of that 
age really don’t. So | skipped a lot of 
school, spending much of the time 
next door. Feeding horses, watching 
the help clean the stables, occasionally 
breaking for an impromptu soccer 
game with a frozen dung on the 
street. 

It was here I developed an affection 
for horses and a certain resentment of 
the way they were treated after a 
heavy morning’s work out delivering 
milk for miles and miles. I watched 
how horses were hitched and 
unhitched, lessons I would a few years 
later try to repeat on the sly early in 
the morning, when milkmen took to 
their rounds. 

The time to strike was the moment 
he would set out to service the top 
floor of a decent-sized Westmount 
apartment building. | forget how 
many buckles had to be unbuckled but 
our horse liberation cell consisted of 
two, sometimes three kids, and we 
seemed to be constantly bumping 
into one another trying to work the 





Top, reflected view from fine 
arts building entrance; 
middle, Victoria School on 
de Maisonneuve, and below, 
Jull view of Bourget School. 
Opposite, early version of 
milk wagon, courtesy of & 
Guaranteed Pure Milk 
Company. 
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to us or trying as best he could to run 
all a-jangle with his clanking milk 
bottles. Those indecisive seconds 
provided all the lead time we needed. 
His flopping change pouch would 
fling out quarters and milk tickets 
this way and that. And that was that: 
a dejected and frustrated heap of 
milkman. 
ey it , - Was I ever a pain in the ass. 
we A : _ ; Anyway this mean career I was 
4 TPet launched on all started the first day | 
was late for school. Victoria School. | 
didn’t want to go in to have the 
teacher snarl at me, even though she 
probably didn’t snarl; but worse, | 
didn’t need snickers from my fellow 
students, and they did snicker. So | 
wandered around for a bit, going 
On oe east. As the dimensions of my truant, 
perhaps criminal actions grew larger 
and scarier in my mind, when it 
became clear that there was just no 
place for a five year old in the 
workaday world of the street, I went 
into the police station at the corner 
and announced that | was lost. | 
couldn't recall how I got to where | 
landed, I told them, and would they 
please get me out of this fix. 

They were much more interested in 
getting me home than getting me to 
school and this pleased me. As a 
matter of fact I don’t think school 
even entered their heads. Anyway, 
locating a parent with the scrambled 
information I supplied them took a 
cue ! *. . * igood morning’s worth of time, or at 
a “ TR ae | , least the arrangements to get me 
Se, home or picked up took hours. 

Standards of detention have slipped 
badly over the years. Once there was a 
time when the Montreal Police treated 
me like Royalty. The hours that first 





harness loose. You always hoped one and harness from the wagon. day were filled with smoked meat 
of the customers on the top floor Whatever it was, the milkman spotted — sandwiches, ice cream, banana splits, 
would keep him busy taking down a us as he was coming out of the cokes, and great police stories told by 
complicated order for the next building and we could only manage just about every cop who came into 
morning. The milkman used to be an __to lead the docile creature a few yards the station that morning. Of course 
informed and witty conversationalist, and into a lane nearby. | remember that’s where the mistake was made. 
his opinion on events already feeling a bit let down by the horse's One engaging patrolman thought tt 
arranged because he'd been attitude. The hapless, confused would be fun to take me over to the 
through the morning paper hours animal just stood there instead of Guaranteed stables to look at the 
earlier than his customers. But you leaping to what we thought, with horses. I had found a new home. a 
could never depend on regular foresight only as long as the lane, was home away from home. And school 
timing, and panic would set into our freedom. In a few short years I'd be at work in 
efforts only seconds after they began. lower Westmount undoing ha 

| only recall succeeding once and We were always faster on our feet Guaranteed empire as best | knew 
even at that, I don’t remember than the milkman, who never seemed how. All for the horses, I told myself. 
whether we managed to unhitch the capable of quickly deciding between This brings me to the subject of 
horse from its harness, or the horse putting his empties down to catch up unhitching streetcar trolleys...—/. McC. 
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LOYOLA ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC H4B 1R6 
(514) 482-0320 


Loyola Alumni 
Executive Director 
Retires 


Retirement is always a dreaded 
word but not for Viola Soles. After 21 
years of loyal services to both Loyola 
College and Concordia University, 
Mrs. Soles has retired. 

Viola came to Loyola in 1958 when 
it was a privately run men’s college 
and Vi was one of only 3 women on 
staff. She began her career as 
secretary to the Dean, Father John 
McDonnell and, in 1959, when Father 
Patrick Malone was appointed 
Rector, Mrs. Soles was transferred to 
his office which in time came to be 
known as the Office of the President. 

In 1974, Loyola College and Sir 
George Williams University merged 
to form Concordia University. Father 
Malone retired, and Vi continued her 
service in the Office of the Vice- 
Rector and Principal of the Loyola 
Campus. In 1975, she moved from the 
Loyola Campus to Bishop Court to 
the Office of the Rector and In- 
formation Services. A change is as 
good as a rest, but Vi’s heart was still 
at Loyola, and so in 1977 she 
returned to Loyola to take up the 
post of Executive Director of the 
Loyola Alumni Association and the 
Executive Secretary of the Loyola 
Foundation. 

Vi Soles is very much a pillar of 
the Loyola Community and will 
always be remembered as part of the 
“old Loyola”. We all wish her many 
years of happy retirement after a 

| ‘job well done”’. 


7141 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 
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Stagnite bulletin 

A total of 35 met at last May’s 
reunion for the Loyola class of '53, a 
session that was 13 months in the 
planning. It was enough time, said the 
Grand One, an anonymous principal in 
the group, to allow for a postal strike 
and a devaluation of the dollar. The 
class may want to take some credit for 
the dollar's subsequent rally on foreign 
markets after their meeting. 

An event is sometimes measured by 
simple things. The highlight of the 
evening was just that: it took place. 

After 26 years, memories linger. For 
Duke Snyder, it was graduating in floor 
hockey, for Warren Allmand it was 
fond recollections of the campus 
Liberal club, for George Taylor, 10 cent 
beer, for gambler Jack Walsh, it was 
borrowing a deuce (to be recovered at 
the table) for Stan Matulis, it was 
graduating as a colonel, for Bill 
Harberl, enchanted evenings at the 
Forum tavern. 

(Some of the memories offered in 
the group's self imposed post mortem 
are hardly fit for a family magazine). 

The group hopes to reassemble in a 
year “or two”. 


Attention 1979 graduates! 


The 1979 “Concordia” yearbook, usually available in late spring, will be 
ready for distribution at the end of November this year. 


Graduates of Sir George may pick up their copies of the yearbook at 
that time at the alumni office on the Sir George campus, 2150 Bishop 


Street, 1st floor. 


Loyola graduates may obtain their copies at the Loyola alumni office in 
Room 233 of the administration Building, Loyola campus, 7141 Sherbrooke 


Street West. 
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SIR GEORGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
1455 DE MAISONNEUVE WEST 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC H3G 1M8 
(514) 879-5898 


Notes on Loyola 
People 


Bryan Rawlings ('64) is now working 
as a division manager for operator 
services at Saudi Telephone and is 
based in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia... Luis 
Narvaez (BA ‘78) has been appointed 
second secretary at the Venezuelan 
consulate in Guatemala. While at 
Loyola, Luis held several executive 
positions with the Political Science 
Students Association and was on the 
editorial staff of the 1978 Concordia 
Yearbook... The Jesuit community 
sends congratulations to Rev. Ken 
Casey, SJ, recently appointed parish 
priest at St. Ignatius parish and for 
many years principal of Loyola High 
School, and to the following Jesuits 
who are celebrating their fiftieth 
anniversary with the order: Rev. 
Gerald Macguigan, SJ, assistant 
pastor at St. Ignatius Church; Rev. 
Edward Healey, SJ, formerly a Loyola 
professor and now at St. Paul’s 
College, Winnepeg; Rev. Lawrence 
Braceland, SJ (High School ‘29), now 
at St. Paul’s College, Winnepeg; and 
Rev. F.W. Noll, SJ, who has spent 
most of his life at Loyola as a teacher 
and librarian... Congratulations and 
get well wishes to Rev. Joseph 
Monoghan, former prefect of 
discipline and pastor at St. Ignatius 
Church and now in St. Catharines, 
who is celebrating his seventieth year 

with the Jesuits... Many Com- ‘ 
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munication Arts grads are working 
with Filmplan International on the 
new film Dirty Tricks, part of which is 


being shot at Loyola... A belated 
marriage note: Adelheid Bitto ('76) 
and Stefan Malowany (74) have been 
married since August 1976 and now 
live in Nepan, Ontario... Loyola 
personnel director Emmett McMullan 
has left Concordia to take up new 
challenges with a large Winnepeg 
hospital... Kathy McGlynn (BA ‘76) 
recently starred in the musical revue 
Piaf in Edmonton and will be taking 
the show to Toronto this fall... Loyola 
bookstore employees Lina Lipscombe 
and Gary Chalmers have been named 
manager and assistant manager, 
respectively, of the Concordia 
University Bookstores... Three Loyola 
grads are busy in the poetry 
publishing field. Carmen Irigoyen (‘76) 
is an editor and publicist for 
Guernica Editions which recently 
published Queror by Antonio 
D’Alfonso ('75) and Instants by Marco 
Fraticelli (66). Marco is also editor of 
the journal, The Alchemist, and 
Antonio is also an editor for Guer- 
nica... Monique Charlebois (BA‘76) 
and Elie Betito (BA’74) were married 
earlier this year. Monique is a 4th 
year law student at McGill and Elie is 
senior public relations officer with 
Royal Trust... Allan Lynk ('77) is 
completing the final year of a Master 
of Divinity degree at the Atlantic 
School of Theology in Halifax and 
looking forward to ordination in the 
United Church of Canada next spring 
Joanne Paine Lynk ('77) works as a 
library assistant in the Dalhousie Law 
Library 


Oyster party 


Notes on Sir George People 


The following four Concordia 
graduates received a Master of 
Science in Education degree from 
Niagara University on May 27th at 
the Niagara Falls Convention Center: 
Terrence Angle (BCom ‘70), Joseph 
Martin (BA ‘73), Elizabeth McEuan 
(BA), and Beverley Steinberg (BA ‘70). 

Francis Stark (BA ‘74) (LL.B. McGill 
‘77, LL.M. Harvard ’79) is currently 
practising international law with the 
New York City law firm of Coudert 
Brothers. 

Alan Escoffery (BCom ‘76) ts 
completing a two-year assignment 
with Bell Canada in Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia. His contract ends in 
December. 

Gerry Maffre (Arts ‘71) and wife 
Cheryl (née Boyd) (Arts ‘71) would 
like to announce the birth of their 
first child, Andrew David, in Paris on 
June 24. 

Gerry has been working abroad since 
1975 with the Canadian Foreign 
Service as an officer of the Em- 
ployment and Immigration Com- 
mission. His first two years were 
spent in Manila. This fall he and his 
family move to Bordeaux in the south 
of France for another two years. 

Marc Lattoni (MBA ‘76) has just 
been appointed Manager of Personal 
and Industrial Relations at Hall 
Corporation Shipping Limited. Prior 
to joining Hall Corporation Marc 
worked with a leading consulting 
group in human resources and a 
Canadian chartered bank. 

Edward A. Roberts (Arts ‘72, MBA) 
has just been appointed to the 


They’re still talking about the last Loyola Alumni Oyster Party held 
two years ago, which was the most successful and enjoyable in the 
event’s 33-year history. This year’s party, scheduled for November 2, in 
Loyola’s Guadagni Lounge, promises to be even bigger and better. 


For $10 a person, you'll get all the fresh Malpeque oysters you can 
eat, a delicious buffet, a bavarian band complete with Leiterhausen, 
disco music and door prizes. There will also be a cash bar. 

Loyola old-timers, please note that this is no longer a stag event and 
wives, husbands, girlfriends and boyfriends are all welcome. 

Tickets can be purchased through the Alumni Office (483-0320, ext. 
313) or through Peter Shea (489-8491 or 486-2598). 





position of manager of marketing, St 
John’s with Canadian National's 
Newfoundland Transportation 
Division 

Jack Denneboom (Arts ‘70) and his 
wife Lorraine (née Aron) are now the 
proud parents of a daughter, born in 
Toronto May 25. 

Also on May 25 Brian Smith (Arts 
'65) and his wife Caroline (née White) 
(Arts) celebrated the birth of their son 
Bruce William James 

William H.R. Charles (BA ‘49) (LLB 
Dalhousie ‘58, LLM Harvard ‘60, LLM 
Michigan ‘71) has just been appointed 
dean of the law school of Dalhousie 
University, Halifax. Dr. Charles was a 
member of the Nova Scotia Law 
Reform Advisory Commission and the 
Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniformity of Legislation in Canada. 

David R. Mathewson (Eng ‘71) has 
recently been appointed Toronto 
branch manager of process and in- 
dustrial sales at Ingersoll-Rand 
Canada... W.F. (Bill) O'Mahony (Arts 
‘72) is now regional co-ordinator of 
information and communications 
(Atlantic region) for Central Mortgage 
and Housing... Jim Ritchie (MA ‘74) 
and his wife Angela became the 
proud parents of a baby girl July 1, 
1979... Christopher Cheung (BCom 
'76) has recently been appointed 
office manager at Vivian Lieu Travel 
Consultant Inc... Brian M. (“Chappy”) 
Chapman, recently in town for the 
“old boys’ hockey tournament, is 
now working as manager of a 
community support programs and 
special projects —mental retardation 
community, for the Ontario Ministry 
of Community and Social Services. 

Joseph Abramovitch (BA ‘70) went 
from Sir George to McMaster 
University where he obtained his 
M.A. in political science. Since then 
he has been with Commonwealth 
Holiday Inns in Hamilton, Kingston 
and now Ottawa. 

Demetri Liontos (BA ‘70, MA’74) 
lives in Eugene, Oregon, where he 
and his wife Lynn Balster have 
founded the Marriage Education 
Center. Back in the early ‘70’s the 
couple taught marriage education 
courses at Vanier. They are the 
authors of Marriage Means Burnt 
Toast: What Your Kids Think of 
Marriage and How to Organize and 
Teach a Marriage Education Course. 
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SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 30, 1979. 

It is difficult to believe that two years have passed 
since | was elected President of the Association. 

During that time we have been carrying out 
our usual activities; developing new areas of services 
to help graduates, keeping in contact with our 
members, and trying to enliven our programs. 

Our membership has increased as well as the 
amounts we are raising annually for the University’s 
support. 

In the areas of social, cultural and educational 
activities, we have had our ups and downs. Our 
Career Night and Telethon were very successful 
innovations and will no doubt be repeated. 

Our sugaring-off parties, and Night at the Races were 
successful enough that they may continue in their 
present form. Unfortunately our lecture series 

and receptions were not too successful and some 
thought should go into re-vamping their format. 

We have inaugurated a plan to recognize 
alumni of merit by awarding them a Distinguished 
Alumni Award. The details of the criteria and the 
form of the award are being worked out by a special 
committee and should be brought for approval 
before the Directors in the coming session. 

Amongst the problems still not resolved is the 
concept of merging the existing Alumni Associations 
of Sir George, and Loyola, and creating an Alumni 
Association for future Concordia graduates. 

We have, however, gained some mileage in exploring 
various paths. Everyone, it seems, has at least one 
idea that won’t work. The task however is not one 
that anyone expected would be resolved overnight 
and | therefore leave this problem to the incoming 
Executive and Directors as part of my legacy. 

Problems still exist concerning the Concordia 
Magazine and one can only hope that our future 
involvement in the editorial policy of the magazine 
will eliminate some of the past short-comings. 

It is pleasant to report that we have arranged 
meetings for our graduates in London, England; 
Washington, D.C., as well as Vancouver, Calgary, 
Edmonton and Winnipeg. These efforts may result 
in and develop into Chapters to take their place 
along with our Toronto and Hong Kong Chapters. 

Our Association has become a more stable 
body, one that the University recognizes as a 
valuable asset and one that may become a voice 
in the community. Its future is in your hands. 

In conclusion, | would like to thank my fellow 


Looking for grads? 


Are you looking for classmates? Although the Alumni Office’s listing of 
graduates is confidential, we can help you through the Concordia 


University Magazine. 


Simply write us with the names of the people you are trying to contact, 


and we will publish it in this section. 


Mr. F. Van Derkelen of Hutstraat, 3090 Kampenhout, Belgium, is trying 
to reach André Gervais and John Chamberland as well as any other 


members of the Arts or Commerce classes of 1954. 


Henry Ha (‘79) is now in Toronto and is looking to meet other Loyola 


grads in the Metro area. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ALUMNI 
INCUMBENT MEMBERS 1979-80 
Steve Armstrong A’47 
John Economides C’41 
Larry Gamulka A’65 

Lon Glassbourg A’73 
Stephen E. Huza A’73 
Van Laphkas C’43 

Lois Machlovitch 

John Mathewson A’78 
Loutse Moreau B.Sc. ‘47 
Garnet Oulton B.Sc. ‘58 
David Perrigard C’74 
Lilian Reinblatt (B.Sc. ’51) (A’58) 
Joan Richardson A’64 
Constantine N. Salamis MBA ‘75 


John Saunders A‘59 
Sandra Segal A’72 

Nigel Tenneson B.Com ’78 
Bernard Woloshen A‘53 


ASSOCIATION OF ALUMNI 
NOMINATIONS 1979-1980 
Tom Clarke B.Sc. ‘70 
Magnus Flynn B. Com. ’48 
Harold Gossack A’53 

John Gubenco A’‘73 

Gwen Lord B.Sc. 56 
Robert Mariani A’70 

John McBride A’41 

Leo McCullagh A’75 
Richard Munro A‘64 

Ron Oberlander Com. ‘63 
Elizabeth Ostro A’44 
Roland Picard A’46 


Top, Joan Richardson 
Left, Stephen Huza 


Directors and Officers for the loyal collaboration 
and support which they have always accorded me, 
as well as the members of the Committees whose 
help we required and whose efforts resulted in 
the positive contributions already mentioned. 

| was also touched by the friendship and support 
of the members of the Association. 

| add that without the help of our Executive 
Director, Mathew Ram, and his able staff, 
Mrs. Allison Donahue and Miss Helga Weissler, T 
would not have been able to complete my task. 

| wish, therefore, to thank you all on behalf of 
the Association and myself. 
Bernard J. Woloshen 
President. 


Faculty Clyp 
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Letters to Sir 
George 


Your request for information on 
past graduates leads me to write. | 
graduated from the evening 
university in the Spring of 1976 after 
having entered as a mature student in 
the Fall of 1971. A BA. in Urban 
Studies under the incomparable 
Taylor Buckner. At that time—in 
1976—1I had recently been engaged 
as National Director of Public Affairs 
for Canada Post in Ottawa. 

In early 1979 | applied for, but was 
refused a leave of absence to seek 
election to the House of Commons as 
Liberal Member of Leeds-Grenville in 
Eastern Ontario. | was defeated on 
May 22nd by Tom Cossitt, the 
maverick one-time Liberal, now Tory 
incumbent 

You might be interested in knowing 
that | was refused the leave of ab- 
sence by the Federal Public Service 
Commission Chairman on the grounds 
that my position was too senior and 
that it could prove an embarrassment 
to a new government to have to deal 
with an ex-candidate from the other 
side. Did Mr. Gallant know something 
that | didn’t in March— before the 
election was called? 

Anyway, today I’m looking to 
establish a career as a Consultant in 
Communications and Public Affairs 


R. Gerald McKee 
Class of '76 


| have recently accepted the 
honorary appointment of tournament * 
Chairman of the Montreal Bridge 
League (M.B.L.) M.B.L. has prepared a 
challenging schedule of tournaments 
for 1979 and | would like to invite 
members of the Alumni Faculty and 
Student body to participate in this 
interesting pastime. Tournaments will 
be held at the Sheraton Mt. Royal 
Hotel on the following dates: 

November 1-4 

November 30-December 2 

| am looking forward to meeting 
there old and new friends alike. 
Should you require detailed 
programs, then please write to me 


George Retek, C.A. (B.Com ‘60) 
1650 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Montreal, Quebec H3H 2P3 


Letters to Loyola 


Just thought I'd drop in a few lines 
to let you know that I’ve been 
receiving regular issues of your ex- 
cellent magazine. Thanks for sending 
my copy all this way, it’s great to be 
kept informed as to what’s happening 
at the old U. and in Quebec 
generally. 

| graduated in ‘77, from Com- 
munication Arts, and left Montreal 
for Jamaica shortly afterwards 
(September), where | received a job 
as a press officer for the gov’t of 
Jamaica. 

It’s interesting work, and after 
having been away from Jamaica for 
over 6 years, having finished high 
school, done CEGEP and university in 
Canada... | find myself still getting 
familiarized to the country, the 
people, way of life, et« 

| was really extra lost for the first 
few months after returning, having 
left when I'd only just turned 16. But 
now I’m more or less settled in again. 

Every now and then | get a feeling 
of longing for Montreal, though. | 
still think it’s a fantastic city, even 
though I’ve been hearing a lot of 
negative news about the socio- 
political scene over there. 

I’'d really love to know what 
happened to the other Comm. Arts 
graduates from my year. Is it possible 


to get a line plugged somewhere to 
enable me to get in touch with some 
of my old buddies? 

It would be interesting to find out 
what some of the bunch are now 
doing, and what part of the globe 
they’re destroying now (ha ha). 

Anyway, keep cool, everybody at 
Con. U. Mag. You're doing a fine job, 
and just keep my copies coming 


Doug Gray 

37 Padmore Drive 
Kingston 10 
Jamaica 


| would like tocongratulate youon 
you efforts in publishing what | think 
to be a fine alumni magazine 

Since graduating from Concordia 
B.A. ‘75 | have been working for 
Carey Canada Inc. (known until 
recently as Carey-Canadian Mines 
Ltd.) the asbestos mining subsidiary 
of Jim Walter Corporation 
headquartered in Tampa, Florida. Up 
until a year ago | had been working 
in our Personnel Dept. as Recruiting 
Supervisor, but am now our West 
Coast Sales Representative 

| would appreciate hearing from 
George Bergeron and Gerry Smith, 
both from Richmond, Quebec, and 
past graduates of Loyola 

Also my best regards to Dr. E. Joos 
of the Philosophy Dept 
Glenn Harding 





Kevin Griffin’s 25th 
LO a) 


On June 17th at Resurrection of 
Our Lord Parish, Lachine, a Mass of 
thanksgiving was celebrated to honor 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Fr. 
Kevin Griffin’s ordination to the 
priesthood. 

Father Griffin was ordained at St. 
Patrick’s Church by Cardinal Paul- 
Emile Leger on June 16th, 1954, 
having attended D’Arcy McGee High 
School, Loyola High School and 
College, and the Grand Seminary of 
Montreal. After ordination, he was 
appointed curate at St. Patrick Parish 
for three years. He then spent four 
years at St. JohneFisher Parish in St. 
Laurent. In September 1970, he was 
appointed administrator of 
Resurrection of Our Lord Parish. 

During these terms, he was also 
associated with such church 
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organizations as the Pius Xth Group, 
and the Christian Family Movement, 
the Catholic Women’s League, and 
the Association for Separated and 
Divorced Catholics. He was part-time 
chaplain for ten years at D’Arcy 
McGee, St. Thomas, and Father 
MacDonald High Schools. 

His own interest, with the 
experienced help of a few lay people, 
led to the establishment of some 
home-care and assistance to the 
elderly of the Lachine area. This 
blossomed from an office in the 
rectory into what is known as “‘The 
Teapot”, a centre for meeting, 
recreation, information and referral. 

The youngest son of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard William Griffin, 
Father Griffin was born in Montreal 
and lived in Verdun. The anniversary 
celebrations offered a great op- 
portunity for reunion among family, 
friends and parishioners. 
















































Rector’s trip west 
draws cross-section 
of grads 


The Rector’s visit out west was a 
resounding success, judging by the 
interest it sparked in Concordia’s 
Tuture 

The ‘“get-acquainted” visit by 
Rector John O’Brien with Concordia, 
Sir George and Loyola graduates in 
Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton and 
Winnipeg took place May 14 to 17 

During the course of the informal 
social gatherings in each of the four 
cities on the tour, the Rector met 
with alumni and spoke about the 
recent state of the university as well 
as on the current political climate in 
Quebec. Interest on both subjects 
was high, according to the Rector 

Since many people had read so 
much bad news in their newspapers 
about Quebec, Rector 
O’Brien. “one of the messages | did 
present is that we have been doing 
rather well the past few years.” 

The Rector assured graduates that 
the assumption that ‘‘as an English 
university we must be going to 
pieces’ was simply not true 

What was also striking about the 
visits, besides the keenness of the 
graduates’ interest in Concordia and 
Quebec, was the good cross-section 
of graduates, both in terms of age 


Says 


and campus origins, who turned out 
to meet the Rector 

The trip highlighted the fact that 
there is a keen desire on the part of 
graduates for such a get-together at 
least once a year 

It is the Rector’s hope that a 
similar visit may be.planned for next 
year, although adds Rector O’Brien, 
tongue in cheek, “I don’t know if 
they'll necessarily want it to be with 
me.” 
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Special Group Discount Offer on 
THE NEW BRITANNICA 3... 


a Complete Home Learning Centre 
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You and your 

family are invited to 

sample the most readable, 

most understandable 
encyclopaedia ever 

2 created. 

ay 
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An important announcement for 
Members of the Alumni Association 


Encyclopaedia Britannica offer to members an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the NEW BRITANNICA 3 at a 
reduced price, a substantial saving on the price avail- 
able to any individual purchaser. 


The NEW BRITANNICA 3 — now expanded to 30 
volumes — is not just a new edition . . . but a com- 
pletely new encyclopedia which outmodes all other 
encyclopedias. Never before has so much knowledge, 
so readily accessible, so easily understood — been 
made available as a complete home library. 


The current edition of Britannica is reorganized to 
better serve the three basic needs for an encyclo- 
pedia. First, the need to “LOOK IT UP” is handled by 
the Ready Reference and the Index. These ten vol- 
umes are a complete index to everything in the set. 
At the same time, they serve as a 12-million word 
short entry encyclopedia that is helpful to look up 
accurate information quickly. 


Second, the need for “KNOWLEDGE IN DEPTH” 
is fulfilled by the main text, a 28-million word, 19 
volume collection of articles arranged logically which 
provide full and authoritative information for the 
student, for research in business, or for new insights 
into new fields of knowledge. 

Third, the need for “SELF EDUCATION” is met 
by the Outline of Knowledge and Guide to Britan- 
nica, a unique volume which acts as a giant study 
guide, more comprehensive and more detailed than 
a college course outline. 

The 30-volume NEW BRITANNICA 3 covers 
more subjects more completely. It is more responsive 
to the current needs of your family. 

Members who would like to receive further details 
on this exciting Group Offer are invited to fill out 
and mail the postage paid reply card. 

This offer is available for a limited time only, and 
may be withdrawn without further notice. 


If the reply card is detached, please write to Britannica Special Group Offer, 
2 Bloor Street West, Suite 1100, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3]1 





- more useful in more ways to more people. 





— your youngsters 











Free for 15 Days. 
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Now in Canada 
from S.R.A. 


Children 5-8 teach themselves 


Child simply hooks overlay on card, lines 


then turns card over to check answers. 
The Activities Cards can then be used 
again. 











You can keep this kit for your younger 
children too! The durable box and 
exercise cards will last for years. 
SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES (CANADA) LTO 
Consumer products distributed in Canada by 

Learning Laboratories Suite 804, 920 Yonge St., 

Toronto, Ontario M4W 3C7 Phone (416) 967-6942 
You may send the Skills Ladder for Basic Math Starter Kit on a 15-DAY FREE EXAMINATION 
basis without obligation. If not completely satisfied, | may return the Kit after 15 days and owe 
nothing, Or if | decide to keep the Starter Kit, | may do so for the price of $7.95 plus shipping 
and handling. Then, each month for 6 months, my child will receive an additional unit with 25 
to 35 Activities Cards, for only $7.95 per section plus shipping and handling. However, | am 
not obligated to make a minimum purchase once | accept the Starter Kit, and | may cancel my 
participation at any time 











NAME 

Please Print 

ADDRESS 

CITY PKOVINCE POSTAL CODE 
SIGNATURE Phone no. 








play their way to learning 


Skills Ladder for 
BASIC MATH 






up “smiling faces” before doing exercises, 


a 


primary education. . 






From SRA, one of the most respected names in 
. a Special invitation for 


parents who want to help their children excel 


in school and beyond... 


Here is an opportunity for your 
youngster to practice and learn 
important math skills . . . and have 
a good time in the process. 

SRA’s MATH SKILLS LADDER 
translates the basic concepts of 
mathematics into a step-by-step 
series of enjoyable exercises geared 
to the interests and abilities of 
children in the crucial early learning 
years from 5 to 7. Based ona 
program used in schools nation- 
wide, the methods and vocabulary 
in SKILLS LADDER are consistent 
with instruction in schools. 

The SKILLS LADDER is a kit 
of 200 colorfully illustrated 
Activities Cards divided into 7 
units. The first 2 units include 
counting, writing, adding and 
subtracting numbers up to 10. 
The other 3 units expand these 
activities for numbers up to 
100. Also included are simple 
concepts of geometry, 
measuring, telling time, and 
counting money. 

A child’s attention is maintained 
by cleverly drawn animals and 
objects and a variety of fun-to-do 
exercises. 

Even youngsters just beginning 
to read can do the exercises and 
check on answers themselves . 
Only an occasional bit of guidance 


and encouragement is required 
on your part to keep your child 
involved and motivated from 
beginning to end of the 
Program. 

When you order the Math 
Skills Ladder you'll receive a 
special Starter Kit to assist 
you to organize your children’s 
play-leam sessions. 


The Starter Kit includes... 

® Parent’s Guide with helpful 
ideas for getting the most out of 
the program. 

® 30 Activities Cards, covering 
basic addition, subtraction, 
counting and writing numbers. 

® Storage Case, with 7 section 
dividers, to organize all Cards. 

® Reusable Plastic Overlay for 
recording and checking answers, 
plus 2 special Markers. 


Two ways to pay. You may pay for 
the complete 5 kit programme in 
three equal payments of $19.95 on 
your Master Charme or Visa 

Account (Kits sent in 3 shipments) or 
You may save 10% by making one 
single payment of 53. 95 on your 
Visa or Master Charge Account (kits 
sent in one shipment) $7.95. Either 
way, you have a complete 15 day 
Money Back Guarantee if you are 
dissatisfied for any reason. 


Carrington: First Class. 





An elegant shape is very often 
a reflection of quality. 
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